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RESPECTING  OURSELVES,  OUR  PROJECTS, 
AND  OUR  VIEWS. 

The  most  difficult  task,  perhaps,  that  can 
devolve  upon  a  Journalist  on  the  onset  of  his 
literary  career,  is  to  make  himself  so  under¬ 
stood  by  the  public  that  lukewarm  friends  may 
be  induced  to  manifest  their  approval  of  his 
efforts,  and  enemies  be  deprived  of  some  por¬ 
tion  of  their  opposition :  this  we  have  in  some 
measure  endeavoured  to  accomplish  in  our 
prospectus,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  country 
readers,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  city,  who 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  procuring 
a  copy,  we  again  insert  in  the  last  page  of  our 
present  number  in  lieu  of  advertisements. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  ‘  proposals,’  we 
have  been  seriously  engaged  in  the  discovery 
and  amalgamation  of  new  reasons  to  spur  us 
forward  ;  and  although  our  spirit  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  forced  to  work  its  end  through  obsta¬ 
cles  which  have  all  but  shaken  the  robust 
stiucturc  of  our  nerves,  yet  we  are  happy  to 
say,  that  we  have  not  only  been  supplied  with 
fresh  stimulus  to  continue  in  the  direction  ac¬ 
cordant  with  our  original  intentions,  but  have 
experienced  such  flattering  instances  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  support,  as  amply  to  justify 
us  in  holding  out  promises  of  speedy  meliora¬ 
tion,  bclh  in  typography  and  sire. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  to  succeed  in  an 
undertaking  like  this,  it  requires  something 
more  than  mere  assiduity  and  perseverance,  or 
even  the  evidence  of  abilities  commensurate 
with  the  execution  of  our  plan  ;  and  had  our 
conscience  returned  a  less  favourable  verdict 
to  the  inquiries  we  thought  proper  to  institute 
relative  to  our  past  actions  and  actual  position, 
we  should  certainly  have  been  deterred  from 
adopting  a  career  which,  whatever  talent,  ac¬ 
quirements,  or  experience  may  be  brought 
forward  to  prosper  it,  can  only  be  rendered 
successful,  when  the  fabric  of  worth  is  raised  on 
the  sure  foundations  of  integrity  and  honour; 
so  that,  although  envy  should  knock  away  the 
scaffolding,  the  building  stands  as  fast  and  as 
firm  as  the  eternal  mountains  of  the  rocky  west. 

The  g  »>nerous  support  wc  have  already  met 
with  upon  a  bare  statement  of  our  views, 
proves  that  our  principles  and  our  intentions 
have  at  least  been  properly  appreciated  by 
those  who,  uninfluenced  by  the  misrepresenta¬ 


tions  of  scoffers  and  cavillers,  are  ever  ready 
to  give  industry  a  fair  trial,  and  honest  enter¬ 
prise  an  approving  smile. 

Confident,  therefore,  that  our  heart  is  not 
destined  to  be  hollowed  out  with  the  dribbling 
drops  of  inactive  sympathy,  and  utterly  un¬ 
aware  of  ever  having  given  just  provocation 
for  the  evil  wishes  that  may  be  secretly  breath¬ 
ed  against  us,  we  shall  tread  on  our  calm  and 
steady  course,  catering  to  the  best  of  our  abili¬ 
ties  and  discretion — culling  from  every  plant 
of  wholesome  growth  whatever  may  appear  in 
our  judgment  most  palatable  to  the  taste  of  our 
readers,  and  leaving  to  those  who  delight  in 
making  defamation  and  persecution  a  rallying 
principle  of  action,  all  the  advantages  that  can 
accrue  to  them  from  the  undisputed  possession 
of  a  field,  where  they  shall  never  find  an  an¬ 
tagonist  in  us,  either  in  retaliation  or  self- 
defence. 

REVIEVSS. 

Home  Eiucaiion.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author 

of  the  ‘  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,’  etc. 

etc. — New-York,  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.,  ‘JOO 

Broadway. 

A  WORK  upon  this  important  subject  w’as 
much  needed,  and  we  could  not  have  fixed  upon 
one  more  competent  to  the  task  than  the  author 
of  works  whose  high  tone  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  have  ranked  him  with  the  very  loftiest 
spirits  of  the  age.  But  it  is  not  only  the  author 
of  “Saturday  Evening”  and  the  “  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Enthusiasm,”  whose  fine  mind  we  re¬ 
joice  to  see  engaged  in  such  a  work — clear  and 
high  toned  as  we  know  it  to  be,  and  enlightened 
and  judicious  as  are  the  sentiments  set  forth  in 
the  volume  before  us — still,  it  might  have  fallen 
under  the  sweeping  denunciation,  that  “  It  is  a 
mere  theory.”  But  with  Isaac  Taylor  it  is 
something  more  than  mere  theory — his  words 
come  upon  us  with  authority — having  himself 
grown  up  to  be  the  man  he  is,  under  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  very  best  Home  Education. 
His  parents,  pious,  sensible,  judicious,  not  only 
made  their  children  familiar  with  the  practical 
details  of  life,  but  stored  their  minds  with  va¬ 
ried  and  useful  information  ;  called  forth  and 
developed  their  talents  and  energies;  gave 
them  resources  that  w'ould  always  ensure  their 
independence,  and  make  them  useful  members 
of  society. 


His  sister,  the  gifted  Jane  Taylon  consecrat¬ 
ed  her  powers  to  the  best  interest  of  humanity, 
and  laboured,  though  in  a  more  unpretending 
way,  in  the  same  cause  in  which  her  brother 
has  made  so  successful  an  effort.  The  picture 
that  our  author  draws  of  a  happy  family  is  not 
a  mere  fancy's  sketch,  coloured  with  the  bright 
hues  of  the  painter,  but  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  home  where  his  childhood  and  youth 
were  passed.  And  for  the  happiness,  upon 
which  he  insists  as  the  foundation  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous  education — the  family  affection  that  binds 
its  members  together  with  a  golden  chain  of 
love-^the  industry  and  order — the  cultivation 
of  a  taste  for  simple  pleasures  and  pure  and 
refined  enjoyments,  and  the  happy  reciprocal 
influence  that  brothers  and  sisters  exert  upon 
each  other  while  instruction  is  instilled  into 
their  minds  under  the  same  roof — he  has  not 
to  enter  “  the  study  of  his  imagination,”  but 
merely  to  glance  over  the  records  of  his  me¬ 
mory. 

Mr.  'Faylor’s  early  home,  too,  was  situated 
in  the  country ;  and  that  he  fully  appreciated 
this  advantage,  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  throughout  this  work  he  has 
always  before  him  rural  scenery,  rural  pas¬ 
times,  and  rural  tastes. 

The  picture  in  my  view,”  sayi  he,  “  ia  that  of  an  in¬ 
sulated  country-house  with  its  internal  comfort  and  frugal 
elegance,  its  garden  of  sweets,  and  of  gay  perennial  en¬ 
joyments,  its  ample  gravelled  spaces  for  all  purposes  of 
homestead  exercise  and  diversion,  and  its  veHant  silent 
vicinage  of  arable  and  pasture,  of  heath  and  hill,  of  wood¬ 
land  and  river-side  meadow.” 

The  advantages  of  childhood  passed  amid 
the  scenes  of  nature  are  indeed  incalculable. 
In  town  a  child  must  derive  his  information 
principally  through  the  medium  of  books  and 
conversation,  and  is  consequently  dissociated 
from  the  actual  realities  of  life.  But  in  the 
country  he  has  a  thousand  teachers — he  bounds 
over  hill  and  dale  in  all  the  joyuusness  of  that 
most  joyous  season,  and  gathers  knowledge  as 
he  would  primroses  ;  he  notes  the  changing  as¬ 
pects  of  the  heavens — and  becomes  more  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  names  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  plants,  while  watching  their  growth 
and  examining  them  in  his  w'alks,  than  he  could 
do  in  any  extended  course  of  boUny  in  town ; 
he  learns  something  also  of  seed-time  and  har¬ 
vest-time,  and  waxes  familiar  with  the  trees  of 
the  wood,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names. 
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“  Not  a  breeze 

“  Fliei  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibea 
“  The  setting  eitn’a  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
“  From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
'*  Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
“  Fresh  pleasures  unreprored  ” 

How  much  more  fully  will  the  images  and 


riosiiy  ative,  with  a  moderate  command  of  language  ;  and,  can  summon  unaccompanied  by  the  external  object.  Thus, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  with  a  lap  full  of  the  bios*  for  example,  the  impressions  of  smell  and  taste  are  as  well 
soms  of  philosophy,  unsorted  and  plucked  as  they  have  defined,  and  as  permanent,  as  those  of  sight ;  for  a  parti* 
come  to  hand.”  cular  flavour  or  scent,  as  of  a  fruit  or  flower,  familiar  in 

childhood,  and  then  only  is  recognised  sixty  years  after- 
I  We  pass  over  sundry  sensible  remarks  on  ward,  when  accidentally  met  with,  and  serves  to  recall  a 
the  succeeding  periods  of  life,  that  we  may  give  of  the  bright  images  of  early  life.  ’ 
an  analysis  of  the  chapter  on  the  conceptive  But  no  effort  of  the  mind  can  summon  these 
descriptions  in  our  best  and  most  imaginative  things,”  leav-  impressions  apart  from  their  external  objects, 

writers  be  understood,  felt,  and  appreciated  by  author  to  speak  for  himself  whenever  “  It  is  the  same  in  degree  with  muscular  sensa- 

those  who  having  thus  acquired  in  early  life  tions,  with  the  sensations  of  touch,  and  with 

that  imperishable  love  for  the  beauties  of  ex- 1  phrase  Conceptive  Faculty  is  here  used  our  visceral  consciousness.”  When,  having 

ternal  nature,  which  abides  with  us  to  the  last—  ,  gjprggg  ^hat  mental  power,  by  means  of  risen  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  we  feel  once 
a  fountain  of  pure  and  unnalloyed  enjoyments  L^hich  what  has  been  already  present  to  the  more  the  pulse’s  active  play,  and  walk  forth  in 
can  draw  upon  memory  for  the  materials  which  |  pj,yj.ppjjyj,  returns,  or  is  brought  back  to  the  the  sunshine  in  all  the  gladness  of  returning 
the  poet  presents  under  different  combinations!  ^  absence  of  the  object,  and  is  then  health,  how  dimly  do  we  remember  the  sensa* 

Our  author  having  balanced  the  respective  i  ^  material  of  cogitation,  or  having  lions  of  pain  that  thrilled  through  every  nerve  ! 

advantages  of  public  and  private  education,  and  j  other  ideas,  disappears :  This,  “  the  snow-  ‘‘  And  we  must  here,”  observes  Mr  Taylor,  “  admire 

shown  what  are  the  essential  requisites  to  carry  ;  ,  •  i*  .i  i  »*  •  r  .u  the  benelicent  constitution  of  our  nature,  for  if  sensations 

‘Irop  of  the  mind  s  flower  garden,’  18  one  of  the  the  mind  with  a  vividness  proportion- 


shown  what  are  the  essential  requisites  to  carry 


‘‘And  we  must  here,”  observes  Mr  Taylor,  “admire 
the  benelicent  constitution  of  our  nature,  for  if  sensations 
of  pain  returned  on  the  mind  with  a  vividness  proportion- 


«•  ^1  •,!  1  .  _ t  - r  - - -  ~  D - '  — - -  pain  nrvuriicu  uii  iiii;  iiiiiiu  wiiu  a  Yiviuiirss  prupuriiun* 

on  Home  Education  with  advan  age,  pro  s  spring  up,  and  the  first  to  reach  its  cd  to  ihat  which  belongs  to  the  objects  of  sight,  our  lives, 

.  .  .  ..1 _  .1?  nr _ * _ ■  o  _ i _ _ -..xr. _ i _ -_a _ _ •  c  _ i  i  l  _ 


to  treat  of  the  three  different  periods  of  life, 
viz.  Infancy,  terminating  at  about  the  sixth  year 
— childhood,  and  youth. 


maturity  ;  and  our  author  insists  upon  the  cul- 


aller  having  once  suffered  any  extreme  anguish,  would  be 
a  perpetual  torture.  The  sensations  of  hearing  unques- 


livation  of  this  faculty,  as  the  most  likely  to  tionably  fall  under  the  control  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  bs 
,  .iiL'i..  e  •  11  1  readily  recovered  by  a  mental  effort  or  quest ;  for  we  think 

fill  the  mind  with  rich  stores  of  intellectual  of  the  tones  of  the  voices  of  our  dear  friends  long  absent — 
wealth.  sound  of  popular  acclamations — of  thunder — of  the 


His  remarks  upon  infancy  are  tinctured  with  of  the  sound  of  popular  acclamations — of  thunder — of  the 

the  most  amiable  philosophy  :  he  is  no  friend  ^  '  .  .  .  .  i  u-  i  singing  of  birds— of  the  ticking  of  a  dock,  as  heard  during 

...  ,  .  u  u-  L  One  conjecture  is  brought  forward,  which  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  night;  and  musical  per- 

to  early  prodigies  of  learning,  or  to  the  “  high  ^  minds  with  all  the  force  <=*"-  without  any  audible  aid,  mentally  repeat  an  air, 

pressure”  system  upon  which,  since  the  reign  i  r  u  c  i.  *  r.  i-  r  or  e^en  a  complicated  harmony.” 

®  and  freshness  of  novelty.  After  speaking  of 

ofIi.f,ntSchool»,.oinanyp.rent,li.,elliought  Uut  it  is  the  sight  »hicli  gises  the  tvitlest 

it  necessary  to  act.  He  would  merely  ward  range  to  this  faculty,  and  furnishea  the  mind 

off  hurtful  irffuences,  and  leave  nature  to  do  the  :  .  ^  .  ,  with  rich  and  varied  “  internal  scenery.” 

1  ing  the  names  of  things,  he  says — 
rest :  he  would  suffer  the  rose-bud  gradually  |  _ 

,  1  <-  ,  I  ■  •  “  1  ^01  inclined  then  to  think  that  one  of  the  purposes  o 

to  expand,  instead  of  rudely  forcing  open  its  ^  Jreaming,  is  to  bring  the  conceptive  faculty  into  an  un 


or  even  a  complicated  harmony.” 

But  it  is  the  sight  which  gives  the  widest 
range  to  this  faculty,  and  furnishes  the  mind 
with  rich  and  varied  “internal  scenery.” 


,  •  1-  1  .u  .  .1  •  I  .1.  .  f.u  r  “  It  18  to  its  picture  gallerr  of  the  visible  world  that  the 

1  am  inclined  then  to  think  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  •  ,  u 

.  ,  .  .•  r  1.  •  .  *  mind  retires  at  every  moment  when  it  is  not  occupied  by 

miiig,  IS  to  bring  the  conceptive  faculty  into  an  un-  ...  1 1  •.  ir  •  .u 

“  .  ^  that  world  itself :  it  is  over  these  images  that  it  exerts  a 


crimson  petals.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how-  fa. -ing,  or,  might  saj,  adeep-worn  usage  of  connect-  p|j,gjjg  power,  recombining  the  elements  they  consist  of, 

ever,  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  inclined  to  depreciate  «  economy  of  sodal  life,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  1  H 

.  /  ,  .  s  ,  .  I  •  u  r  la-  .  au  ■  *  .  ^  "  1  same  elements,  fantastically  consorted,  that  those  snacic 

the  Infant  School  System,  which  he  says,  “  is  faculties,  turns  upon  the  instantaneous  command  ornamented,  through  which  the  uL\ 

of  language,  and  recollect  too  the  miraculous  celerity  of  a  ,  i  j  •  «  >»  * 

a  blessing  from  above,  descending  into  an  abyss  thought  required  in  bringing  forward  the  word  wanted  at 

of  ignorance  and  destitution;”  but  to  parents  each  instant  of  continuous  discourse,  and  recollect  too  that  Jn  treating  ol  the  sciences,  and  entirely  dis- 

®  the  whole  of  the  material  of  language  18  purely  arbitrary,  .  ,  •  u  -  i  i  * 

who  can  Iiavc  no  ol^jcct  in  thus  crowding  so  and  that,  from  three  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  of  these  1  ^  tiic  inuiiticr  in  which  tiicy  arc 


much  in  the  early  years  of  life,  he  earnestly 
recommends  an  opposite  system — that  of  Late 
Developemciit,  affirming,  that  “  During  early 
childhood,  enough  is  done  if  mental  vivacity  be 
maintained.” 

The  plan  of  forcing  into  the  minds  of  child¬ 
ren  instruction  that  they  are  not  yet  matured 
enough  to  receive,  has  a  tendency  to  repress 
that  untroubled  gladness  which  is  the  natural, 
and  should  be  the  inalienable,  inheritance  of 
this  “  freshling  of  creation.”  Burdened  with 
no  cares  and  no  responsibilities,  the  child 
“looks  not  before  and  after,  and  pine  for  what 
is  not,”  but  he  enjoys  what  man  rarely  does 
enjoy — the  present.  In  after  life,  the  waters 
are  troubled  by  the  wand  of  memory,  present¬ 
ing  “  discordant  images  of  things,”  or  the  far- 
searching  eye  endeavours  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  the  distant  edifices  of  Hope,  pictured  in  the 
wave  ;  but  the  waters  of  enjoyment  lie  before 
the  eye  of  childhood,  calm,  clear,  and  unruf¬ 
fled. 

“  Infancy,”  says  our  author,  “is  emphatically,  Nature's 
season  ;  and  parents  may  be  thoroughly  contented,  so  far, 
who  see  their  children  reach  the  verge  that  separates  in¬ 
fancy  from  childhood  in  blooming  health — happy  in  habit 
and  in  temper ;  with  transparent  dispositions,  with  a  cu- 


arbitrary  signs  are  required  for  carrying  forward  ordinary  I  irenerallv  talio'ht  he  savs _ 

communication,  we  shall  not  think  it  surprising  that  the  o  •  ® 

mind  needs  mure  than  a  little,  or  an  occasional  drilling  in  “  It  is  not  that  the  technical  parts  of  the  sciences  should 
this  exercise.  .At  an  early  age — let  us  say  in  the  seventh  not  be  learned,  but  that  they  sliould  be  kept  out  of  sight 
year,  a  child  uses  the  entire  stock  of  words  known  to  it  until  after  the  mind  has  Itccome  familiar  with  the  visible 


with  full  as  much  celerity  of  utterance  and  certainty  of 
recollection  as  he  ever  does  afterward  ;  and  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  this  ready  use  of  so  complicated  a  machinery,  at 
so  early  an  age,  seems  to  imply  that  the  acquisition  has  | 
been  favoured  by  some  latent  process,  in  addition  to  the 
obvious  one  of  the  actual  and  waking  use  of  speech. 

A  child  indeed  often  mistakes  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
and  uses  it  absurdly  ;  but  nothing  is  more  rare,  if  such  a 
thing  ever  occurs,  than  for  the  organic  operation  of  con¬ 
necting  words  with  thoughts  to  hitch,  or,  as  one  might 
say — get  off  the  pins.  A  voluble  little  girl,  employing  a 
vocabulary  of  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  words,  is  never 
stopped  by  a  jar  of  the  machinery,  connecting  the  word 
and  the  thought.  Now  this  perfect  working  of  an  appa¬ 
ratus  so  complicated,  well  consists  with  the  belief  that  the 
sixteen  or  twenty  hours  of  every  day — sleeping  or  wak¬ 
ing,  during  which  the  conceptive  faculty  is  in  undisturbed 
operation,  are  devoted,  in  the  intention  of  nature,  to  the 
latent  process  which  assimilates  ideas  and  words  in  an 
indissoluble  manner. 

“  Even  the  fitful  incolierence  and  wild  caprices  of  | 
dreams,  which  arc  their  very  characteristics,  may  have 
their  s[iecial  intention,  as  an  exercise,  habituating  the 
!  mind,  in  its  use  of  language,  to  leap  without  preparation 
'  from  one  class  of  objects  to  another,  as  is  required  in 
:  keeping  pace  with  the  chance  current  of  ordinary  coiiver- 
I  sation.” 

He  then  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  senses 
severally  to  the  conceptive  faculty. 

“  Of  certain  impressions  upon  the  senses  which  are  in¬ 
delibly  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  recognised  when  the  impres¬ 
sion  U  again  repeated,  but  which  no  effort  of  the  mind 


realities  to  which  they  relate. 

“  A  description  of  the  earth,  combining  many  topics, 
separately  treated  of  in  live  or  six  sciences — that  is  to  sav, 
astronomy,  geography,  geology,  hydrography,  mineralogy, 
meteorology,  and,  to  some  extent,  natural  history,  affords 
as  good  an  opportunity  as  we  can  anywhere  find  for  call¬ 
ing  the  Conceptive  Faculty  into  play,  and  for  enriching  it 
with  splendid  ideas.  What  we  want,  in  the  training  of 
this  faculty,  is,  to  accustom  the  mind  to  stretch  out  from 
the  boundary  of  things  actually  seen,  and  to  give  itself  a 
sort  of  intellectual  ubiquity,  by  the  vigorous  effort  which 
realizes  remote  scenes  as  analogous  to  surrounding  objects, 
and  yet  as  unlike  them.  child  is  to  be  tempted  on,  until 
he  breaks  over  bis  horizon  ;  he  is  to  be  exercised  and  in¬ 
formed  until  he  can  wing  his  way,  north  or  south,  east  or 
west,  and  show  his  teacher,  in  apt  and  vivid  language, 
that  his  imagination  lias  actually  taken  the  leap,  at:d  has 
returned — from  the  lem|iC8t-rockcd  Hebrides,  or  the  ice¬ 
bound  northern  ocean,  from  tlie  red  man's  wilderness  of 
the  west,  from  the  steppes  of  central  .\sia,  from  the  teem¬ 
ing  swamps  of  the  .Amazon,  from  the  sirocco  deserts  of 
.Africa,  from  the  tufted  islets  of  the  Pacific,  from  the 
heaving  flanks  of  Etna,  from  the  marbled  shores  of  Greece. 

“  Uy  taking  up  the  elements  of  natural  scenery,  as  found 
in  our  own  landscapes  and  climate — by  the  copious  use  of 
pictorial  representations — by  well-selected  passages  from 
the  most  lively  of  our  modern  travellers,  and,  as  the  master 
method,  by  combining  the  whole  in  a  vivid,  condensed, 
and  even  florid  colloquial  style — the  rird  rocc  painting  that 
imbodies  the  entire  wealth  of  the  language,  as  to  its  epi¬ 
thets,  by  these  means,  all  the  rich  scenes  of  this,  our 
planet,  may  be  lodged  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  so 
may  become  treasures  of  thought,  imparting,  hereafter, 
even  when  least  apparent,  a  copiousness,  and  a  breadth, 


I 


1 


and  a  vamiy,  to  the  etyle  of  apeakinir  and  of  writinf,  on  !  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  who  demand  was  a  wandering  breath  of  the  eternal  melodies, 

.ynip.thy,  10  .nrrouod  oorwlvo.  wilh  m.y  h.vo  lived  and  died  wilhool  making  .  lijn 


abilitj  to  tell  jou,  in  a  moment,  the  latitude  and  lonf^itudc  !  their  emotions  and  to  look  into  misery  through  to  mankind  of  the  soaring  spirit  within  him-*- 

'res.  !  who.altSo.,gh..n.iWcoftheeaia.en.n„fanm.- 

Euro|Hj!”  I  “The  mind  of  young  persons,”  says  our  I  thing  eminently  beautiful  somewhere,  had  not 

row  the  wing,  of  the  morning,  i.  the  proper  aubject-matter  author  in  one  of  his  pithy  sentences,  »  had  bet-  tne  ability  to  clothe  their  conceptions  in  approp- 

of  the  earlier  proreasea  of  inatructiun.  To  thia  aucceeda,  I  (pf  {je  left  void  of  every  thing,,rather  than  be  riate  language,  nor  that  mastery  over  expression 

wVuW  iTe  ™hL^e?cS  w‘c  ^  left  destitute  of  the  power  and  habit  of  trans-  which  alone  can  enable  the  poet  to  mould  the 

i\nJ  act  foot  aahore,  where  might  be  contemplated  the  j  ferring  the  consciousness  of  Other  minds  to  their  inspirations  of  fancy  into  forn.s  of  loveliness 

wonders  of  ancient  Ejrypt,  ancient  India,  ancient  Greece,  i  l  .  r«  .  .u  •  •  i  j  i 

Rome,  Judea;  and  then,  of  the  European  kingdoms,  at '  own.”  and  beauty.  But  if  the  imperious  demands  and 

chosen  points  during  the  course  of  the  middle  ages.”  ,  Having  thus  presented  most  of  the  glowing  the  crushing  cares  of  poverty  have  occaaionally 

“  History  for  children”  further  observes  our  I  thoughts  that  abound  in  this  excellent  chapter  extinguished  the  fire,  that,  if  properly  fed, 

author,  “  ought  to  be  written  anew,”  and  he  j  to  the  reader,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  next,  would  have  burnt  with  a  bright  and  steady  blaxs, 

shows  how  it  can  be  painted  to  the  mind’s  eye  j  which  treats  of  the  Conceptive  Faculty  in  re-  there  are  also  those  who,  breaking  loose  the 

in  the  following  remarkable  passage.  |  laiion  to  language,  and  furnishes  many  practical  inglorious  chains  that  bind  them  to  the  earth* 

“Alon^  with  so  much  continuous  narrative  as  may  I  and  valuable  hints,  which,  if  acted  upon,  we  feel  have  stretched  wide  their  pinions,  and  soared 

serve  to  give  coherence  to  children’s  ideas,  there  may,  with  assured  that  the  teacher  would  find  all  the  ad-  into  their  own  native  element,  to  disclose  the 
advantage  (in  regard  to  the  conceptive  faculty)  be  mingled 

what  may  be  termed  historical  portraits,  not  indeed  of  in-  vantages  accrue  to  his  pupils,  which  ou»  author  secrets  which  had  sprung  up  from  amid  the 

anucipatev,  via.  th.  accumula.ing  and  giving  great  tnyutrie,  of  th.i,  own  .onl.. 
are  rarely  made  to  figure,  in  a  distinct  manner,  on  the  a  ready  command  of  the  rich  stores  of  language.  In  glancing  over  the  names  of  those,  in  Old 
aJLfuX'“pictured,“L'*vJe'u^^^^^^  generating  a  spirit  of  nice  observation,  and  im-  England,  who  have  emerged  from  their  obacu- 

Egyptian  Pharaoh,  and  his  magicians — the  Persian  Magi  parting  a  breadth  and  variety  of  mental  concep-  rity,  and  won  a  place  among  the  inheritors  of 

well  as  the  concluding  fame,  we  naturally  pause  at  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
statesmen  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Macedon.  Next,  chapters  on  Analogy,  from  which  we  have  been  emphatically  called  the  poet  of  the  poor.  For 
ch^ra"lon'n^tr"he‘' JewU^^  PonSranTihe^Rlbbit  almost  tempted  to  transcribe  some  striking  pas-  him  the  wheel  of  toil  was  to  know  no  pause  ; 
The  consuls,  the  dictators,  the  orators,  and  the  emperors  sages,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  but  day  after  day  he  must  earn  his  scanty  bread 
of  Rome,  first  western,  and  then  eastern,  bring  up  the  train  I  .  •  u  .u  .  r  ui  u  v  » 

of  the  dramatis  person*  of  ancient  history.  In  more  lively  !  which  we  cordially  recommend  at  the  same  time  by  the  sweat  of  his  care-worn  brow  :  he  sent 

and  picturesque  guise,  advances  the  troop  of  European  |  to  every  parent  anxious  for  the  improvement  not  his  spirit  forth  to  the  sunny  hill-side,  nor  to 
S”p.,‘"the‘^rarell's!  anHhJ^Sc^IdTnavtrn  St”;  Ihe  !  and  welfare  of  their  children.  After  Mr.  Tay-  the  wooded  dingle,  to  gaze  on  nature’s  fair  and 
knight  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  Templar,  with  his  com-  Jor’s  lofty  flight  in  “  The  Physical  Theory  of  a  lovely  face,  and  list  to  her  melodies  of  winds 

panion  Saracen ;  the  bard  and  traubadour,  the  pilgrim,  the  i  i.ui-  -i.!. 

bourgeois,  the  buccaneer ;  and  the  more  modern  repreiMin-  I  Future  Life,  when  it  refjuired  St  sustained  and  waters^  but  he  lingers  amid  the  poverty 
tatives  of  each.”  j  effort  to  follow  him  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  find  him  and  cheerlessness  of  his  own  pent-up  home,  and 

What  an  excellent  assistant  to  the  study  of  more  treading  the  common  plains  of  the  builds  the  lofty  rhyme,  not  with  the  marl)le  of 

history  would  be  a  magic  lantern,  intended  to  actual  world  ;  and  the  present  work  comes  so  nature’s  most  cunning  workmanship  brought 
shadow  forth  such  a  fleeting  gorgeous  proces-  truly  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms,  that  from  afar,  but  with  the  common  materials  scat- 
sion,  as  the  one  just  described — how  would  it  pages  an  in-  here  and  there  about  his  own  humble 

stamp  its  vivid  and  indelible  traces  upon  the  timation  that  it  would  be  succeeded  by  a  volume  cot. 

leaves  of  memory !  “  When  this  entire  universe,  subject.  He  is,  however,  a  poet,  and  we  will  not  quar- 

with  all  Its  py  colours  and  graceful  forms,  is  apologize  for  having  expatiated  cd  with  him  because  he  felt  that  the  cup  of  his 

thus  lodged  in  the  rnind  of  the  pupil,”  and  '•the  |  largely  on  this  useful  and  interesting  theme,  existence  was  full  of  bitterness  and  gall,  bat 

thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  brightest  reali- ,  ^  lurn  to  one  whose  spirit,  aspirations,  and  feel- 

ties  of  nature  and  of  art,”  he  will  not  need  “  the  intentions  to  devote  most  of  our  time  and  ace  strongly  contrasted  with  his. 

fairy  world  of  fiction  all  on  flower”  wherein  to  gn^j^gieg  toward  giving  publicity  to  books  Maria  James  was  born  in  Wales,  where  her 
delight  himself.  While  Mr.  Taylor  entirely  bearing  upon  the  best  interests  of  society.  In  earlier  years  have  been  spent.  Like  most  per- 
cxcludes  love  romances,  he  admits  “that  ibe  undying  words  of  Milton,  we  have  lingered  sons  of  a  poetic  temperament,  there  is  treasnr- 
young  persons  who  have  been  soundly  and  jong  on  this  “  hill-side,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  ed  up  in  the  secret  cells  of  her  memory  a  bright 
vigorously  trained  may  be  allowed  to  read  the  g^^jiy  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  radiant  picture  of  her  childhood,  which  we 

classic  fiction  of  our  modern  literature,”  he  is  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  find  hung  up  to  view  in  some  simple  and  touch- 
also  tempted  sometimes  to  wish,  more  charming.”  *ng  lines  upon  her  native  country,  which  we 

“That  the  author  of  the  Wavorley  novels  had,  in  the  had  hoped  to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  cannot 

exuberance  and  universality  of  his  powers,  enriched  our  POEMS  BY  MARIA  JA.MES,  OF  RHINEBECK.  ,  u  i  i 

b,  .o™  teen  nf  W..e,ley  nne.leu ;  .h«  i.  to  T.n,  U  the  title  of  no  eiqui.ite  volume  .boot 

say,  brightly  coloured,  and  authentic  fictions,  embotlying  ever,  the  following  answer  to  the  demand — 

the  scenes,  persona,  and  transactions  of  European  history,  to  be  publisiied  in  this  City,  under  the  able  edi-  ,  »»»  u*  u  u  l 

in  a  form  such  a.  should  lodge  them  boldly  and  indelibly  torghip  of  Professor  Potter  of  Union  College,  I  “  Poetry  .  which  shows  how  fully  she 

in  the  minds  of  young  persons:  the  Tales  of  a  Grand-  .  ,  ^  ®  ,  Comprehends  its  ethereal  essence, 

father  do  not  precisely  meet  my  idea,  in  this  view.”  accompanied  With  an  Lssay  on  Poetry,  as  found  wh  lo  pop’tijv 


rigorously  trained  may  be  allowed  to  read  the 
classic  fiction  of  our  modern  literature,”  he  is 
also  tempted  sometimes  to  wish, 

“  That  the  author  of  the  Wavorley  novels  had,  in  the 
exuberance  and  universality  of  his  powers,  enriched  our 
literature  by  some  dozen  of  Waverley  novelets  ;  that  is  to 
say,  brightly  coloured,  and  authentic  fictions,  emboilying 
the  scenes,  persons,  and  transactions  of  European  history, 


POEMS  BY  MARIA  JAMES,  OF  RHINEBECK. 
This  is  the  title  of  an  exquisite  volume  about 
to  be  publisiied  in  this  city,  under  the  able  edi- 


fathcr  do  not  precisely  meet  my  idea,  in  this  view.”  I  accompanied  with  an  Lssay  on  Poetry,  as  found 
Roliinson  Cru.soe  i.s  looked  upon  as  a  work  among  the  humble  classes, 
of  the  happiest  tendency  for  supplying  a  mild.  Poetry  is  not  a  plant  blooming  only  in  the 
salubrious,  and  yet  vivid  excitement  to  the  highly  cultivated  parterre,  or  in  the  sunny  and  j 
(Conceptive  Faculty.  sheltered  hotbed  :  it  is  us  the  lily  of  the  valley, 

Mr.  T.  then  concludes  with  a  description  of  flourishing  in  green  solitudes,  or  as  the  purpled 
one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Con-  heath,  upon  the  bleak  and  lonely  waste.  True  it 
ceptive  Faculty,  which  is  to  enable  us  to  put  is,  that  many  a  poet  in  lowly  life,  in  whose  heart 


iprehcnds  its  ethereal  essence. 

“WHAT  IS  POETRY?” 

A  lambent  flame  within  the  breaat — 

A  thought  harmoniously  express'd — 
A  distant  meteor's  glimmering  ray — 
A  light,  that  often  leads  astray — 

A  lake,  in  whose  transparent  face 
Fair  Nature’s  lovely  form  we  trace — 
A  blooming  flower  in  gardens  rare. 
Yet  found  ui  deserts  bleak  and  bare — 
A  harp,  whose  ever-varyinf  tone 
Might  waken  to  the  breeze’s  moan — 


THE  EXPOSlTOn. 


A  burst  of  feeling,  warm  and  wild. 

From  Nature's  own  impassioned  child ! 

She  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  her  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  family  where  she  now  re* 
sides — a  family  that  exhibits 

“  All  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 

Where  peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns  { 
The  gate,  and  where  the  snowy  wings  1 

Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene.”  I 

Dwelling  on  the  picturesque  shores  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  amid  scenes  well  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  'mages  of  peace  and  happiness,  she  has 
been  visited  only  by  holy  and  blessed  influ¬ 
ences  ;  and  “  alien  to  our  troubled  being,”  the  ! 
stream  of  her  existence  has  glided  on  in  a  calm 
and  equable  current.  Though  she  soon  began  , 
to  feel  the  stirrings  of  her  intellectual  nature,  ' 
and  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in  rhyme,  she  turned  , 
not  aside  from  her  vocations  to  climb  the  hill 
of  Parnassus,  but  merely  paused  to  twine  oc- ' 
casional  wreaths  of  bloom,  and  inhaled  their  | 
fragrance  as  she  walked  onward  with  persever-  j 
ing  step  in  the  path  of  duty.  Possessing  that  j 
consciousness  of  mental  power,  which  forms 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  character  of  every 
true  poet,  and  justly  estimating  the  real  value 
of  her  productions,  she  yet  bears  her  faculties 
meekly,  and  questions  not  the  unerring  wisdom 
that  has  appointed  her  to  move  in  so  lowly  a 
sphere.  Slie  does  not  walk  with  joy  ‘‘  the  blue 
Empyrean,”  nor  with  eagle  pinion  “  ascend  the 
brightest  heaven  of  invention ;”  but  gifted  with 
the  poet’s  eye,  she  discerns  beauty  in  the  low¬ 
liest  things  of  earth 

“  Clothing  the  palpable  .and  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.’’ 

It  is  not  only  the  tire-fly’s  glancing  light  at 
even,  he  humming-bird  plunging  his  bill  into 
the  opening  flow  er — or  the  dove,  brought  from 
Afric’s  sunny  clime,  that  eiicit  sparks  of  poetic 
feeling,  but  the  sheep-sorrel  that  she  treads  be¬ 
neath  her  feet — the  broom — her  humble  imple¬ 
ment  of  household  industry,  find  their  place  in 
her  song. 

The  lines  on  the  humming-bird,  which  we 
subjoin,  have  not  the  harmony  of  numbers,  nor 
the  melody  of  rhythm  ;  but  there  is  displayed 
in  them  a  graphic  power  of  desciiption,  as  well 
9a  the  observant  eye  of  the  poet. 

THE  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Cease,  cease  thy  fluttering,  hapless  thing, 

Nor  vainly  beat  thine  airy  wing — 

A  moment  stay — no  false  alarms — 

While  I  survey  thy  wondrous  charms. 

Behold  the  rainbow's  varied  dyes  ! 

A  peacock's  train  of  useless  eyes. 

Their  blended  hues  have  fallen  on  thee. 

Thou  little  feathered  brilliancy  ! 

Thy  long  and  slender  beak,  how  true 
To  sip  at  mom  the  early  dew  ; 

Or  pass,  with  Epicurean  taste, 

From  flower  to  flower  with  eager  haste. 

Can  fields,  with  snowy  covering  drest. 

Compare  with  this,  thy  netlier  vest. 

So  stainless  pure — so  soft  and  white. 

Of  all  thy  charms  most  exquisite  1 


How  skilfully  thine  eyes  ere  set ! 

So  email,  they  eeem  like  specke  of  jet. 

Thy  lege — thy  feet — no  tongue  can  tell — 

How  curioue  !  yet  how  euitable  ! 

Wherefore  dost  thou  suspend  thy  breath. 

And  mimic  all  the  forms  of  death  I 
There,  bright  dissembler,  thou  art  free — 

Go,  seek  thy  nest  in  yonder  tree. 

Perhaps  e'en  now  thy  little  mate 
Is  trembling,  doubtful  of  thy  fate. 

And  listening  with  an  anxious  care 
The  buz — buz  of  thy  wings  to  hear. 

When  from  its  Maker’s  forming  hand 
Uprose  this  glol>e  of  sea  and  land, 

He  peopled  forest,  air,  and  flood, 

And  then  pronounced  it  very  good. 

Thy  like  was  there,  thou  lieauleous  thing — 

In  snowy  vest  and  burnish'd  wing, 

(Perfection's  self,  without  alloy) 

To  join  the  general  burst  of  joy. 

The  following  is  more  graceful  still,  and 
with  it  we  shall  conclude,  referring  the  reader 
for  the  happiest  efforts  of  her  muse  to  her  forth¬ 
coming  work,  which  contains  some  garlands 
of  surpassing  strength  and  beauty: 

THE  FI  RE -FLY 

The  day  has  departed,  and  far,  in  the  west, 

The  sun  has  gone  down  to  his  chamber  of  rest. 

The  earth  is  enwrapp’d  in  her  mantle  of  night. 

And  the  gleam  of  the  flre-fly  breaks  on  the  sight. 

How  mild,  unobtrusive,  and  transient  the  ray — 

No  noise,  no  confusion  is  heard  in  their  play. 

Now  backward,  now  forward,  incessant  they  veer. 

As  gaily  they  move  on  their  shining  career. 

Thou  wonder  of  childhood  !  mysterious  light ! 

How  welcome  thy  glow  in  the  darkness  of  night —  i 
As  spark  evanescent,  a  beam  of  the  sun. 

Or  a  wandering  star  when  the  daylight  is  done. 

Now  low  in  the  grass,  and  now  high  in  the  trees 
They  part,  in  ermingle,  and  float  on  the  breeze, 

How  voiceless  the  music  that  guides  them  along — 

’Tis  nature's  thanksgiving,  ’tis  silence  of  song  ! 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MaN  OF  FICTION. 

CH.tPTLR  t. 

I  Written  expressly  for  the  Expositor. 

i  Three  miles  below  Turin,  the  delightful  ca¬ 
pita!  of  Piedmont,  and  town  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Sardinia,  and  on  a  mound  formed  by  a 
a  chain  of  gentle  undulations,  rising  to  a  height 
ol  ninety  or  a  hundred  rods  from  the  margin  of 
the  river  Po,  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  mouldering  edifice,  thickly  mantled  over 
with  ivy  ;  surrounded  here  and  there  by  de 
tached  fragments  of  the  same  pile,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  lung  since  parted  company  with  the  main 
,  fabric,  are  now  entirely  overgrown  by  shrub¬ 
beries  and  wild  flowers.  The  place  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  swelling  hills,  and  aged  oaks  bend- 
I  ing  under  the  weight  of  years,  with  all  the  et 
i  ceteras  of  a  rich  landscape,  which  could  yield 
to  the  human  imagination  a  constant  supply  of 
its  own  natural  banquet,  or  give  a  renovated 
action  to  the  silent  functions  of  the  heart,  though 
that  heart  were  as  cold  as  the  dew-bowed  rose, 
which  is  shivering  in  the  morning  gale.  The 
crumbling  structure  itself,  now  only  tenanted 
by  crows  and  jackdaws,  is  still  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  two  superb  lawns,  spreading  out  into 
a  multitude  of  verdant  paths,  such  as  pensive 
gazers  would  truly  rejoice  to  see! 

An  old  rustic  bower,  wicathed  with  laurel 
branches  and  evergreens,  still  occupies  its 


wonted  position  by  the  river’s  side ;  and  here 
the  romantic  tourist,  after  having  taken  his  fill 
of  enjoyment  and  abstract  meditation,  where 
the  warblers  of  the  woods  are  pouring  forth 
their  loudest  and  most  joyous  melodies,  often 
repairs,  to  hold  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
his  own  wandering  thoughts,  until  wrapped  in 
clouds  of  dreamy  pensiveness,  he  becomes 

”  a  part  of  what  has  been 

And  (Trows  unto  the  spot  all  seeing,  yet  unseen.” 

Many  an  hour  have  I  passed  under  this  trel-  | 

I  Used  canopy,  while  the  constellations  of  night 
j  were  softly  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  j 
i  waters,  in  search  of  those  ‘‘untravelled  paths  [ 
I  of  thought,”  which  place  the  mind  of  the  ex-  j 
i  paliator  in  boundless  futurity  into  a  sort  of  j 
:  flowery  labyrinth,  along  which  the  imagination  | 
I  wanders  without  any  interruption  to  its  reve-  ! 

I  ries :  at  times  I  could  almost  have  believed  my-  1 
j  self  an  inhabitant  of  some  of  those  enchanted 
;  i3le.s,  where  the  meadows  are  perpetually 
i  enamelled  with  flowers,  that  shed  the  purest 
!  essence  of  beauty’s  glow,  and  where  love  and 
j  enjoyment  are  but  the  breath  of  fancy  and  of 
thought. 

The  mansion,  which  fifty  years  ago  stood  in 
all  the  pride  of  architectural  splendour,  where 
its  dilapidated  remains  are  now  scattered  about 
in  heaps  of  blended  desolation,  was  owned  by 
an  eccentric  old  nobleman,  with  a  good  heart 
I  and  a  perverse  understanding,  who,  nothing 
I  daunted  by  the  hardships  he  had  been  made  to 
i  endure  under  the  rule  of  his  defunct  wife,  or 
doubting,  perhaps,  his  capability  to  take  care 
of  himself,  had  once  more  surrendered  his  pre¬ 
cious  liberty,  not  to  the  ‘‘  love-entangled  mesh¬ 
es”  of  a  new  enchantress,  hut  to  the  irresistible 
pretensions  of  a  surly,  self-oj)iniated  major- 
domo,  who,  as  most  of  the  senior  peasants  in 
the  neighbourhood  can  still  certify,  was  by  far 
the  most  important  personage  in  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  not  to  be  winked  at  on  Sun¬ 
days  with  impunity  ! 

The  old  Marquis  San  Marco  was  imleed  a 
perfect  jumble  of  paradoxes.  Combining  in 
himself  the  discriminating  taste  of  a  virtuoso, 

I  with  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  an  epicure, 

I  too  enlightened  to  mistake  the  duties  of  his 
calling,  and  yet  too  indolent  for  any  serious 
exercise  of  intellect,  he  passed  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  existence  in  engendering 
new  schemes  for  local  improvement  or  for  the 
amendment  of  the  human  race,  which  were 
no  sooner  ripened  into  maturity  than  they 
made  themselves  wings  and  flew  away  :  i.  e. 
were  utterly  frustrated  and  nullified  by  the  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  of  Signor  Tedcschi,  the  n>a- 
jor-domo,  who,  havirg  gained  a  complete  ascen¬ 
dency  over  his  master  s  understanding,  was  ever 
seeking  to  gratify  the  amiable  asperities  of  hi* 
nature,  by  a  course  of  conduct,  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  master’s  views  and  wishes. 
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The  only  subject  to  which  the  Marquis  was  set  his  ratifying  seal  upon  imprecations  so  through  the  legendary  rubbish  of  centuriesy 
allowed  to  devote  himself,  without  apprehen-  wildly  breathed,  I  should  in  some  manner  be  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  occult  cue  for 
sion  of  the  same  irreverent  intrusion  was  the  disputing  the  purity  of  His  august  decrees!  dissolving  the  fatal  spell,  which  had  so  long 
study  of  heraldry,  cosmography,  and  genealo*  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  from  that  fatal  hour,  down  proved  the  bane  of  his  persecuted  race, 
gical  history  !  these  pursuits,  harmless  in  them-  to  the  time  at  which  my  story  commences,  the  Meanwhile  his  private  aftairs  jogged  on  at 
selves,  and  but  too  generally  the  result  of  dis-  same  awful  visitation  uniformly  befell  each  sue-  such  a  balky  pace,  under  the  ill-advised  guid- 
eased  associations,  though  not  conducive  to  cessivc  representative  of  that  afflicted  race  !  ance  of  his  pertinacious  Marchioness,  that,  had 
those  liberal  expansions  of  mind  and  heart  The  lords  of  San  Marco  originally  held  that  irascible  lady  stopped  to  number  a  few 
which  constitute  the  true  enjoyment  of  literary  their  possessions,  as  well  as  their  residence,  in  more  years  in  the  land  of  the  living,  confusion 
seclusion,  afforded  at  least  to  the  self-concentred  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Narona,  a  place  of  and  anarchy  would  soon  have  held  undisputed 
devotee,  a  sort  of  refuge  from  those  offices  of  surpassing  strength  and  importance,  on  the  sway  about  him  :  fortunately  this  last  calamity 
presumption  and  supererogation,  which  the  offi-  coast  of  the  Genoese  territory,  and  so  remark-  was  spared  him;  the  Marchioness  died  in  one 
cioHs  major-domo  was  constantly  lavishing  upon  abje  for  charms  of  locality,  as  well  as  for  the  of  her  choleric  fits,  and  thus  made  way  for  the 
him  ;  antiquated  researches  form  besides  a  very  amenity  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  that  we  can  appointment  of  Signor  Tedeschi  to  the  office 
meritorious  pastime  for  those  who,  like  the  nothing  among  the  multitudinous  produc-  of  major  domo. 

Marquis  San  Marco,  can  look  back  with  feel-  lions  of  Calcott’s  pencil,  presenting  with  the  But  if  Signor  Tedeschi  might  be  considered 
ings  of  exultation  to  an  interminable  line  of  that  same  degree  of  excellence  so  much  of  too  importunely  forward  in  pressing  the  adop- 
proud  ancestors,  distinguished  alike  for  deeds  that  painted  poetry,  which  appeals  to  the  ima-  tion  of  his  own  measures,  or  in  demonstrating 
of  valour  and  of  wisdom,  and  whose  actions  gination  through  the  senses,  as  those  glorious  the  felicity  of  his  own  peculiar  views,  he  was 
they  are  powerfully  exhorted  to  imitate.  landscapes  painted  on  this  spot;  the  gran-  also  much  more  qualified  for  holding  the  reins 

But  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  tracing  a  jeur  of  the  artist’s  conceptions  is  so  ad-  of  authority,  than  either  his  noble  master  or 
certain  horrible  tradition,  long  current  in  his  mirably  sustained,  that  like  ravishing  illusions  the  late  departed  Marchioness ;  for  besides  a 
family,  to  some  rational  or  tangible  cause,  that  from  which  it  is  too  painful  to  be  torn  away,  certain  dignity  of  mien,  which  commanded  de- 
the  worthy  Marquis  kept  on  filling  the  gloomy  they  operate  so  powerfully  upon  the  mind  of  ference  from  all  around  him<  he  was  both 
tabernacle  of  his  brain  with  visions  and  remin-  the  spectator,  that  while  he  feels  it  to  be  per-  shrewd  and  honest,  and  in  no  way  deficient  in 
iscences,  80  little  calculated  to  benefit  mankind^  feet  nature  he  is  contemplating,  he  cannot  re-  those  parts  that  elevate  man  above  the  com. 
his  country,  or  himself:  although,  ail  evidence  collect  that  he  ever  saw  her  so  strikingly  beau-  mon  herd  of  grovelling  humanity, 
as  to  tacts,  having  most  probably  long  lain  ex-  tiful  before.  As  to  Signor  Tedeschi’s  history  and  parent- 

tinct  in  the  unbroken  slumbers  of  the  tomb.  The  advantage  of  living  under  cover  <»f  the  age,  I  never  could  hear  any  thing  tending  to 
his  notions  on  the  subject  continued  as  crude  guns  of  the  fortress,  in  times  of  turbulence  elucidate  the  one  or  reveal  the  other :  his  first 
and  imperfect  as  those  confused  intelligences  ^nd  danger,  more  perhaps  than  choice,  had  in  introduction  to  the  Marquis  San  Marco  had 
we  sometimes  possess  relative  to  any  import-  j  all  probability,  influenced  the  former  lords  of  been  purely  the  result  of  accident  i  they  had 
ant  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  world,  I  gjm  Marco  in  protracting  their  residence  near  met  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the  neighbour- 
which  imagination  has  only  got  a  glimpse  of  j  Savona,  instead  of  seeking  at  least  to  avert  ing  forests,  where  the  Marquis  occasionally 
through  the  darkness  and  the  mist  of  time.  j  their  doom  by  emigrating  elsewhere :  the  task  found  relaxation  in  pursuing  the  pleasures  of 

Consistently  with  the  most  cogent  version  of  j  of  removing  to  a  more  auspicious  place  of  the  chase.  Whenononeoccasionthatnoble- 
the  tradition  in  question,  it  would  appear  that  a  j  a^jode  was  reserved  for  the  father  of  the  pre-  man  being  dangerously  pressed  by  a  savage 
mysterious  dependent  of  the  house  of  San  Mar-  sent  Marquis,  who,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  and  maddened  boar,  Tedeschi,  (then  for  some 
CO,  (strongly  suspected  of  communion  with  spi-  not  many  years  before  the  final  dismember-  mysterious  cause  a  houseless  and  destitute 
ritsofevil,)  having  in  the  darkest  days  of  feudal-  ment  of  the  Genoese  Republic,  accepted  a  wanderer,)  rushed  forward  to  his  assistance, 
ism  been  doomed  to  a  barbarous  death  on  the  pressing  invitation  from  the  then  reigning  mo-  and  by  his  intrepidity  and  skill,  succeeded  in 
conviction  of  practices  equally  nefarious  and  narch  of  Sardinia,  to  become  a  resident  at  his  saving  h'S  present  master  from  the  inglorious 
unnatural,  became  so  hardened  in  the  very  midst  court  where  he  expired  two  years  after,  leaving  distinction  of  being  gored  to  death, 
of  his  agonies,  that,  untamed  by  the  consuming  his  only  son  in  full  possession  of  the  new  man- 
terrors  of  the  stake,  he  ended  his  extraordinary  and  the  rich  tract  of  land  adjoining  it,  pur- 
career  with  an  imprecatory  exclamation — that  chased  by  the  noble  emigrator  himself,  from 
a  desolating  curse  might  visit  every  lineal  de-  among  a  multitude  of  beautiful  villas,  which 
scendant  of  his  tyrannical  and  implacable  op-  giiJi  grace  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  river 
pressor.  This  malediction  was  pronounced  po^  and  which  at  that  era  of  impending  politi- 
amid  reiterated  peals  of  thunder,  rattling  fear-  troubles,  were  frequently  disposed  of  to  the 

fully  over  the  head  of  the  expiring  culprit,  bidder. 

whose  agonized  spirit  had  scarcely  winged  its  jhe  curse — was  it  destined  to  work  on  to 

flight  to  the  shores  of  the  eternal  world,  when  jjig  n  crack  of  doom,”  or  had  it  been  turned 
a  flash  of  lightning,  more  tcrrilde  than  the  rest,  j  aside  by  this  mutation  of  scenes  and  pros- 1  of  eight-and-twenty  years  without 

struck  athwart  the  lofty  turrets  of  San  Marco's  [  pects?  Often  did  this  perplexing  question  ^  experiencing  any  of  those  reverses  which  had 
house,  and  the  whole  building  soon  after  be- 1  return  to  stagger  the  bewildered  imagination  of  i  been  predicted  in  days  of  yore: — the  lord  of  the 
came  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  livid  and  devas- 1  the  present  owner  of  these  new  demesnes,  until  ,  house  was  so  transported  with  delight  at  the 
tating  fire.  his  every  faculty  fell  so  entirely  under  the  con-  prospect  of  a  final  deliverance,  that  he  resolved 

The  dispensations  of  Providence  are  so  wise,  trol  of  the  frantic  excitement,  occasioned  by  commemorate  the  joyful  event  with  a  series 
and  withal  so  inscrutable,  that  were  I  to  ask  every  new  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  festivals  and  jubilees,  which  should  send 
how  the  great  Disposer  of  human  events  could  he  would  pass  weeks  and  months  wading  )  8*“^“®**  ber  thousand  merry  gambols 


The  Marquis  was  profuse  of  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  and  promises  of  everlasting 
favour  ;  and  from  that  hour,  the  future  major- 
domo  found  at  the  mansion  that  permanency  of 
support  and  shelter,  which  from  his  education 
and  acquirements,  it  would  seem,  that  he  had 
before  been  robbed  of,  by  some  terrible  stroke 
of  fate. 

At  the  period  my  story  begins,  the  new 
habitation  of  the  San  Marcos  had  stood  for 
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all  over  the  adjacent  lands.  The  preliminary  trimmed  his  copses,  growing  fresh  among  the  sympathies  and  impulses  of  our  frame  ;  our 

arrangements  for  these  great  rejoicings  were  of  standard  trees  and  the  fern,  where  they  grow  emotions  are  not  forced  into  one  channel,  or 

course  intrusted  to  the  direction  of  Signor  and  now  looking  homewards,  for’  overpowered  by  one  master  feeling  or  passion. 

.  U  r  •  “  Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  •mokei  Alone  among  the  mountains  wc  are  reduced  to 

Tedeschi,  who  having  a  few  years  before  in-  From  between  the  aged  oaka.”  utter  insignificance  ;  our  sympathies  are  cho- 

duced  the  blooming  widow  of  a  country  at-  We  leave  the  plough  in  the  back  ground  ;  and  lied.  The  soul  is  thrown  back  on  itself.  The 

torney  to  share  the  blessings  of  his  exquisite  the  shepherd  on  his  hill  or  meadow:  we  may  scene  is  strong  with  the  original  piimeval  im- 

•  .  r  .1  r  describe  the  fallow  deer  anti  roe  trooninir  at  the  press  of  nature,  untouched  by  man  or  his  works, 

existence,  was  now  tne  father  of  a  cross  uesenue  uieiaiiowucer  nnu  roe,  iroujnng  me  i  .  !  .  •'.  - 

,  .  1  •  •  .u  t:  4  1  f  whistle  of  their  keeper,  with  their  soft  spark-  seem  to  stand  directly  in  the  jiresence  of 

humoured  urchin,  verging  on  the  first  dawn  of  browsing  on  the  spray  of  the  trees,  ‘he  Almighty,  stripped  of  all  flatteries  and  dis- 


boyhood.  VVe  may  tell  of  the  ringdove,  or  the  glossy 

As  the  personage  last  introduced  on  my  pheasant;  the  jay  and  kites  that  “swim  su- 


guises  ;  the  bold  outlines  and  peaks  of  the  hill« 
clearing  the  silent  motionless  air,  appear  as 


historical  canvass  is  likely  to  be  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  in  all  my  fortunes,  the  reader  ought  to 
be  informed  that  the  only  distinct  recollections 
he  ever  could  string  together,  in  after  years. 


blime  in  still  repealed  eircles  and  of  the  I*'*  handwriting,  legible  in  their  majestic  cha- 
social,  noisy,  industrious  rook  :  racter,  and  appalling  in  their  sternness  and  soli- 

«  Sounds,  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh  ;  ,  ^“‘^h  as  we  now  see  them,  they  were 

Yet,  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reignSi  i  belield  by  llie  “  world  s  gr^y  fatherii,  ’  bond 

I  Please  highly,  for  their  sake.”  I  and  free,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  creation. 


concerning  his  father,  were,  being  snatched  “  Beautiful  exceedingly”  must  be  a  day  in  the  ^hc  eagle  still  bmlds  his  nest  among  the  clifis , 
°  ’  6  1  •  1  I  _  II  „  I  ‘he  torrent  still  flashes  down  the  ravine ;  the 

from  his  warm  little  couch  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  enjoyed  or  described  by  one  touched  p,  jjjg  nine  waves  over  the  preci- 

1  ,,  with  the  fire  of  nature ;  and  to  such  alone  can  o*/cn  tree  or  me  pine  waves  over  me  preci- 

l)ight-the  first  night  of  the  lestival-aiid  hear-  intelligible.  The  great  poet  of  England  P'*'®  ?  lakes,  visited  by  the  red  deer  and 

ing  an  indescribable  tumult  of  voices,  mingled  held  that  the  words  of  Divine  Revelation  could  solitary  waler-fow’l,  still  beats  its  banks, 
■with  appalling  cries  of  distress,  and  being  car-  only  be  appreciated  aright  by  those  to  whom  an  e  c  ou  .  a  ut- 

o  ’  ®  ..  r  •  .  .  .  ®  .  Iprlv  mr^lpSA  nnn  iinrnnflPiniiA  nf  man.  urhn 


ried  through  a  succession  of  blazing  apartments, 
where  the  constant  up-rushing  of  the  flames 


divine  assistance  had  been  rendere  1 : 

“  Those  written  records  pure, 
Though  not  but  by  the  spirit  understood.” 


stifled  back  the  breath  “  on  him  that  breathed  it  Warburton  termed  this  declaration  a  strong 


terly  careless  and  unconscious  of  man,  who 
seems  an  alien,  an  encumbrance  to  the  scene. 
The  conquerors  of  the  world  subdued  nations, 
but  the  mountains,  like  the  banners  of  heaven, 


r.r»  41K1.U-  t,-  •  f  were  impregnable.  Woods  are  perishable  and 

forth,”  and  beholding  his  sinking  parent  swing-  proof  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit.  It  is  not  the  evanescent ;  they  flourish  and  fade  : 

ing  himself  over  heaps  of  burning  ruins,  with  the  Jes*  ^  »  Fall  .uccesrive,  and  auccesaWe  riae 


^  .  r,  ,  .  ..  tne- records  of  the  Deity— the  open  volume  of  ••  ran  aucceaaive,  ana  aucceaa.vc  r.ae ;  • 

agi  i  y  o  a  c  amuis  ,  w  o,  a  er  c  caring  e  jjg  fully  understood  by  the  are  cut  down  or  reproduced  in  their  deciduous 


last  fragments  of  the  burning  premises,  and  feel-  aid  of  a  faculty  not  vouchsafed  by  all.  beauty  and  leafy  splendour;  the  mountains 

ing  himself  scorched  to  the  very  entrails  by  in-  Wordsworth’s  truculent  hero,  Peter  Bell,  to  remain  unchanged  amid  the  mutations  of 

cessant  collision  with  the  flames,  tossed  his  whom  a  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim  was  sim-  lime.  Many  an  eye,  now  dim,  has  gazed  on 

,,  ^  ply  a  yellow  primrose — nothing  more — was  not  them  in  silent  wonder  and  admiration ;  many  a 

cherished  burden  at  a  considerable  distance  f  .  u  i  -  r  ™  u  .  .  '.u  ^ 

singular  in  this  respect ;  he  saw  only  the  super-  prayer,  from  hearts  smote  with  reverence,  or 

from  him,  and  dropped  upon  the  ground  a  flees  of  things,  and  had  no  dreams  of  hidden  fear,  or  penitence,  the  “  late  remorse  of  love,” 
mangled  and  disfigured  corpse  ! — I  was  that  beauty ;  there  are  many,  however,  with  whom  or  of  humble  adoration,  has  been  breathed  at 
ohild-^Signor  Tedeschi  was  my  fither  !  nature  is  a  latent  quality — only  their  base;  they  remain  from  age  to  age,  types 

MisERERi.  awaiting  circumstances  to  develope.  They  may  of  the  Everlasting,  fulfilling  their  high  destiny 
(To  be  roniinued.)  not  have  been  familiar  with  rural  objects  in  that  of  a  wakening,  purifying,  and  exalting  the  human 

season  of  life — the  vernal  prime — when  the  mind. 

A  DAY  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS.  strongest  impressions  are  made;  or  they  may  Dear  are  the  homes,  and  warm  the  hearts. 

Abridged  from  Frazer’s  Magazine.  have  been  engrossed  with  stormier  passions  I  hid  among  these  wild  fastnesses!  You  look, 

An  English  lover  of  the  country,  and  of  all  and  the  cares  of  the  world.  In  them  the  power  and  at  the  foot  of  a  crag  on  the  moorland,  from 
its  delicious  sights  and  sounds,  has  written  a  is  sleeping,  not  dead  ;  and  to  all  these,  the  pic- !  which  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  you 
book  called  “  Day  in  fAe  VVWdi.”  What  is  tiiresque  writings  of  Wi’Diam  Howitt,  Miller,  \  iWscern  a  hut:  its  walls  are  of  black  turf; 
so  filled  to  call  forth  delightful  emotions  as  a  Tesse,  and  others,  are  a  treasure  above  all  !  window  or  chimney  it  has  none,  save  rude 
day  spent  in  the  wild  woodlands  ?  a  long,  long  price.  They  come  home  to  them  more  closely  ’  apertures,  yet,  pervious  to  all  the  blasts  that 
day  in  summer,  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  from  than  the  lofty  didactic  poems  of  the  poets  ;  they  ,  blow  like  hurricanes  in  the  trough  of  these 
sunrise,  when  snow  is  on  the  mountain-tops  open  up  details  not  within  the  scope  of  Thom-  j  mountain  ranges,  the  hut  stands,  and  the  pea- 
and  on  the  trees — all  in  motion — twinkling  son,  or  even  Cowper;  they  individualise  and  i  sants  live  and  bring  forth  in  safety.  You  enter, 
with  dew-drops,  and  exhaling  their  wild  aroma  appropriate  the  glorious  invocations  and  apos- !  and  find  the  grandmother,  bent  double  with 
-—every  bush  and  branch  rife  with  birds,  and  trophes  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth’,  age,  or  the  gray -hailed  sire,  the  only  inmate  of 
the  waters  dimpled  with  the  liveliest  light ;  till  they  reconcile  us  to  a  world,  that,  with  all  its  the  house  ;  the  husband  has  gone  to  dig  the 
the  sunset  lingers  among  the  hoary  trunks  and  ills  and  griefs,  has  so  much  of  beauty  and  in-  turf,  or  to  perform  some  other  out-of-doors  oc- 
stems — the  ash  rising  in  grace,  the  Venus  of  terest  at  our  very  doors.  A  naturalist  is  almost  1  cupation  ;  the  children  are  over  the  hill,  bare- 
the  wood,  and  the  oak  its  Hercules,  and  the  always  a  cheerful,  contented  man.  Gilbert  foot,  to  school ;  and  the  wife  or  daughter  is  at 
long  level  shadows  are  stretched  on  tlie  green  White  was  happier  at  Selborne,  chronicling  the  the  shieling — a  fertile  valley  among  the  moun- 
wood,  migration  of  swallows,  and  the  blossoming  and  tains,  where  all  the  neighbours  take  their  cattle 

“Thick  inlaid  with  pictures  of  gold.”  ripening  of  his  plants,  then  he  could  have  been  in  summer  to  graze.  Poor  is  the  hut  in  which 

then,  too,  the  birds  ply  their  tasks,  hut  in  a  in  possession  of  the  See  of  Durham.  We  love  the  stranger  is  not  offered  some  refreshment, 
soberer  mood:  the  blackbird  pours  his  pro-  the  whole  race  of  naturalists,  especially  the  ■  and  is  greeted,  in  few  words  of  broken  English, 
longed  strain  ;  in  the  southern  fields  and  woods  amiable  expounders  and  painters  of  nature,  and  |  with  a  cordial  welcome.  In  cottages  like  these, 
of  England  the  nightingale  is  heard  over  all  w-ouhl  bestow  on  them  all  the  wish  of  Sir  Tlio- !  amid  the  veriest  gloom  and  poverty,  still 
her  compeers,  like  a  MaZiftran  or  (Vrijji  among  mas  Overbury’s  fair  and  happy  milkmaid,  “  that '  subsists  a  high-souled  generosity,  stainless 
the  boughs.  The  brooks  and  rivers  have  a  they  may  die  in  the  spring,  and  being  dead,  faith,  anu  feudal  politeness  spontaneous  and 
fuller  and  more  solemn  sound,  audible  in  the  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  unbought;  and  from  these  huts  have  sprung 
deepest  recesses  of  the  calm  woods,  where  the  their  winding-shret.”  brave  and  chivalrous  men,  who  have  carried 

fly  “  winds  his  sullen  horn.”  The  trees  are  A  day  among  the  moniilaiiis — far  in  the  hills  their  country’s  renown  into  many  a  foreign 
lighted  up  in  spots  and  patches,  ns  in  Dfly.SfZacZ  — is  a  passage  in  a  man’s  life  more  touching  land.  The  vices  of  the  poor  Highlander  arc  in 
and  Watteau's  pictures — (Claude  is  too  radiant  and  memorable  than  a  day  in  the  woods.  In  the  reality  the  vices  of  his  chief  or  landlord  :  he  is 
and  lustrous  for  our  northern  clime  ;  and  Pons-  latter,  we  scarcely  ever  lose  sight  of  the  cheer-  wholly  dependent  on  the  latter,  and  his  devo- 
sin — the  learned  Poussin — is  too  uniformly  ful  haunts  of  men,  ort  heir  occupations.  Our  tion  to  him  is  unqueiichcd  and  unquenchable  : 
green  ;)  and  w-e  see  the  woodman  strike  ofl’  sensations  are  unmixed  with  terror.  The  ani-  the  mould  of  his  character,  his  feelings,  and 
into  one  of  his  narrow  direct  paths,  having  mals  and  objects  around  us  excite  the  genial  fortunes  arc  in  his  chief’s  hand.  Some  hun- 
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dreJs  of  young,  vigorous  Highianders  have  this 
season  einigraled  to  Australia — a  pastoral 
country  better  suited  to  their  habits  and  inclina¬ 
tions  than  America, — but  never  without  the 
most  poignant  regret  and  distress.  The  pibroch 
is  played  at  their  departure;  and  the  old  Gaelic 
chant  of  the  exiles,  Cha  til  mi  tulidh — “  we 
return  no  more” — sounds  as  melancholy  now 
among  the  deserted  glens  as  it  ever  did  at  the 
period  of  the  great  emigration  to  America  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Of  all  our  living  poets,  Wordsworth  is  most 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  “  Hy  contemplating  antiquities,  the 
mind  itself  becomes  antique,”  says  Livy  ;  and 
by  gazing  fur  half  a  century  on  the  calm  and 
majestic  aspect  of  his  native  vales  and  rocks, 
Wordsworth  has  imbibed,  in  his  inmost  soul, 
their  sublime  and  natural  simplicity,  their 
various  forms  and  colours  seem  painted  on  the 
retina  of  his  mind,  as  with  a  pencil  of  sun¬ 
beams.  The  very  diffusiveness  of  his  style  and 
diction  is  in  perfect  keeping  :  it  breathes  of  the  > 
long-drawn  solitary  vale,  stretching  away  in  its 
entire  calmness,  under  a  tract  of  bright  and 
sunny  clouds.  There  is  no  intrusion  of  incon¬ 
gruous  thoughts  or  objects — no  affected  point 
or  epigram.  All  nature  seems  to  listen  while 
he  speaks,  as  one  commissioned  to  deliver  her 
oracles  and  responses  to  the  human  heart. 
Campbell  spent  some  of  his  early  and  fresh 
years  among  the  wild  secluded  scenes  of  the 
Hebrides  ;  but  he  was  then  a  student,  treasur¬ 
ing  up  knowledge,  rather  than  writing  from  a 
full  mind  of  what  he  witnessed  and  felt.  Traces 
of  his  residence  in  the  Highlands  abound  in  his 
works:  they  are  beautiful,  but  transient — de¬ 
licately  distant  and  vivid,  as  the  features  cut  on 
an  ancient  cameo,  but  not  colouring  the  whole 
of  his  mind,  or  influencing  the  direction  of  his 
cenius,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth.  His 
stanzas  on  revisiting  the  river  Clyde  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  fine  vein  of  meditative  poetry  ;  but 
what  are  they  compared  with  Wordsworth’s 
lines  on  revisiting  Tiiitern  Abbey  ?  The  olden 
bards  of  England  saw  mountain  scenery  chiefly 
through  the  spectacles  of  books.  Spenser  must 
he  excepted  ;  for,  pastoral  like,  he  describes 
himself  as  keeping  his  flock  under  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Mole,  among  the  shade  of  green 
alders,  by  the  shore  of  Mulla.  Shakspeare 
drew  Arden  Forest  from  his  recollection  of 
Charlecote  Park ;  but  assuredly,  he  never  so¬ 
journed  among  the  hills:  even  Malone  could 
not  trace  his  steps  beyond  the  Severn  or  the 
Tweed.  Milton  had  passed  “the  Pyrennean 
mountains  and  the  Po but  he  soon  returned 
to  “  blow  a  dolorous  and  a  jarring  blast.”  The 
tempest  passed  over,  and  he  sat  in  his  little 
parlour,  in  the  Artillery  Walk,  painting  in 
imagination  the  scenes  of  paradise,  and  blessed 
with  visions  of  angels  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  :  afterward  he  led  his  divine  eremite  into 
the  w'ilderncss,  where  the  woods  and  mountains 
appeared 

“  More  fresh  and  green 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous 
but  he  discoursed  ns  the  poet  and  the  scholar, 
familiar  with  ail  human  learning,  but  not  as 
one  familiar  from  habitual  study  with  the 
volume  of  nature.  Dryden  and  Pope  w’ere  yet 
more  artificial — but  how  rich  are  the  gifts  that 
genius  confers  on  her  votaries  !  their  solitude 
she  peoples  with  forms  of  loveliness  and  delight 
— their  abodes,  “  in  populous  city  pent,”  she 
irradiates  with  visions  of  nature  finer  than  even 
a  Claude  or  Salvator  Rosa  could  transfer  to 
canvass. 


A  RETROSPECTIVE  GLANCE  AT  OUR 
FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

No.  1. 

A  LETHARGIC  morbidness  had  stolen  into  the 
calm  and  azure  depths  of  our  unruffled  soul, 
and  we  were  gradually  imbibing  the  “  sweet 
oblivious  antidote,”  utterly  forgetful  of  every 
ambitious  scheme  and  rating  care,  when  in  one 
of  those  semi-lucid  intervals,  at  which  the  | 
wakeful  faculty  of  consciousness  tries  in  vain  i 
to  stir  up  the  embers  of  application,  the  right  j 
pupil  of  our  eye,  after  having  contracted  itself  | 
into  every  variety  of  contortion,  in  order  toj 
exclude  the  light  of  a  dull  lamp,  which  was ' 
burning  dimly  before  us,  rested  itself  placidly  | 
and  without  effort,  upon  the  features  of  one  of{ 
the  heavenliest  cherubs  that  ever  shot  radiance  I 
with  its  joy-inspiring  smiles  into  the  dark 
council  chambers  of  the  heart  of  man. 

We  love  childhood  in  all  its  whimsical  moods 
and  tenses :  above  all,  we  love  to  bask,  as  we 
do  now,  in  the  gleam  of  a  bright  infant  eye, 
pregnant  with  budding  intelligence  and  fancy  : 
nut  solely  for  its  tendency  to  humanize  our 
nature  “  with  all  the  instances  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  charity,”  but  because  it  facilitates  that 
emancipation  from  the  trammels  of  self,  which 
is  the  first  and  most  indispensable  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  noble,  and  meritorious  ends. 

Our  learned  friend  Teufelsdrockh,  whose 
inspired  pages  we  are  always  glad  to  consult, 
when  under  the  influence  of  these  entrancing 
dreams,  must  have  felt  the  etherealizing  charm  ' 
which  the  cradle  imparts  to  the  contemplative 
enthusiast  from  the  inmost  caverns  of  his  soul, 
or  he  could  never  have  apostrophized  child-  i 
hood  with  so  much  pith  and  tenderness  as  he 
has  done  in  the  following  passage : 

“  Happy  season  of  childhood  !”  exclaims  he.  “  Kind 
nature,  that  art  to  all  a  bountiful  mother  ;  that  %'isitest  the  ' 
poor  man's  hut  with  auroral  radiance  ;  and  fur  thy  nurs-  ‘ 
ling  hath  provided  a  soft  swathing  of  love  and  infinite  hope, 
wherein  he  waxes  and  slumbers,  danced  round  {umgdukelt) 
by  sweetest  dreams  !  If  the  paternal  cottage  still  shuts  | 
us  in,  its  roof  still  screens  us  ;  with  a  father  we  have  as  , 
yet  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  an  obedience  that  , 
makes  us  free.  The  young  spirit  has  awakened  out  of  | 
eternity,  and  knows  not  what  we  mean  by  time ;  as  yet  ’ 
time  is  no  fast-hurrying  stream,  but  a  sportful,  sunlit  | 
ocean  ;  years  to  the  child  are  as  ages.  Ah !  the  secret  of  | 
vicissitude,  of  that  slower  or  quicker  decay  and  ceaseless  , 
down-rushing  of  the  universal  world-fabric,  from  the  ' 
granite  mountain  to  the  man  or  day-moth,  is  yet  unknown ;  ! 
and  in  a  motionless  universe,  we  taste,  what  afterward  in  , 
this  quick-whirling  universe  is  forever  denied  us,  the  balm  \ 
of  rest.  Sleep 'on,  thou  fair  child,  for  thy  long,  rough  ' 
journey  is  at  hand  !  A  little  while,  and  thou  too  shaft 
sleep  no  more,  but  thy  very  dreams  shall  be  mimic  battles  ; 
thou  too,  with  old  Arnauld,  must  say,  in  stern  patience  : 

‘  Rest  1  rest  ?  Shall  I  not  have  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ? 
Celestial  Nepenthe  !  though  a  Pyrrhus  conquer  empires, 
and  an  .Alexander  sack  the  world,  he  finds  thee  not ;  and 
thou  hast  once  fallen  gently,  of  thy  own  accord,  on  the 
eyelids,  on  the  heart  of  every  mother's  child.  For  as  yet 
sleep  and  waking  are  one  ;  the  fair  life-garden  rustles  in¬ 
finite  around,  and  everywhere  is  dewy  fragrance,  and  the 
budding  of  hope  ;  which  budding,  if  in  youth,  too  frost- 
nipt,  it  grows  to  flowers,  will  in  manhood  yield  no  fruit, 
but  a  prickly,  bitter-rinded  stoue-fruit,  of  which  the  fewest 
can  find  the  kernel.’  ” 

We  readily  forgive  the  eccentric  professor 
all  his  satirical  sallies,  and  “  the  deep  under¬ 
currents  of  roguish  whim,”  with  which  his 


whole  volume  abounds,  for  this  splendid  ebulli* 
tion  of  pathos  and  true  feeling ;  but  he  must 
not  attempt  to  make  us  believe,  that  he  was 
simply  looking  back  upon  his  own  childhood 
when  he  drew  the  picture  ;  Oh  !  no  ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  must  have  been  before  him  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  its  infantine  helplessness  and 
witchery ;  and  by  its  endearing  presence  have 
led  to  those  anxious  speculations  on  the  past, 
the  future,  and  the  present,  which  in  his  wildest’ 
and  most  imaginative  moods  he  is  so  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  :  it  would  seem,  however,  that  some  oi 
the  professor’s  predictions  are  not  mere  emana¬ 
tions  of  a  disordered  brain — for  the  child  has 
scarcely  reached  its  second  lustre,  when,  al¬ 
though  in  possession  of  every  advantage  that 
could  add  brightness  and  enchantment  to  that 
happy  period  of  life,  we  find  him  already  yearn¬ 
ing  secretly  after  some  trifle,  not  absolutely 
within  his  reach,  or  repining  at  some  circum¬ 
stance  entirely  beyond  his  control. 

“  Thus  encircled  by  the  mystery  of  existence ;  under 
the  deep  heavenly  firmament ;  waited  on  by  the  four 
golden  seasons,  with  their  vicissitudes  of  contribution, — 
for  even  grim  winter  brought  its  skating-matches  and 
shooting-matches,  its  snow-storms  and  Christmas  carols, 
— did  the  child  sit  sn'l  learn.  These  things  were  the 
alphabet,  whereby  in  after-time  he  was  to  syllable  and 
I  partly  read  the  grand  volume  of  the  world.  What  matters 
I  it  whether  such  alphabet  be  in  large  gift  letters  or  in  small 
I  ungilt  ones,  so  you  have  an  eye  to  read  it  1  For  Gneschen, 
eager  to  learn,  the  very  act  of  looking  thereon  was  a  bless¬ 
edness  that  gilded  all.  His  existence  was  a  bright,  soft 
element  of  joy  ;  out  of  which,  as  in  Prospero's  Island, 
wonder  after  wonder  bodied  itself  forth,  to  teach  by 
charming. 

“  Nevertheless  I  were  but  a  vain  dreamer,  to  say,  that 
even  then  my  felicity  was  perfect.  I  had,  once  for  all, 
come  down  from  heaven  into  the  earth.  Among  the  rain¬ 
bow  colours  that  glowed  on  my  horizon,  lay  even  in  child¬ 
hood  a  dark  ring  of  care,  as  yet  no  thicker  than  a  thread, 
and  often  quite  overshone  ;  yet  always  it  reappeared,  nay, 
ever  waxing  broader  and  broader ;  till  in  after-years  it  al¬ 
most  overshadowed  my  whole  canopy,  and  threatened  to 
engulf  me  in  final  night.  It  was  the  ring  of  necessity, 
whereby  we  are  all  begirt.  Happy  he  for  whom  a  kind 
heavenly  sun  brightens  it  into  a  ring  of  duty,  and  plays 
round  it  with  beautiful  prismatic  diflractions ;  yet  ever, 
as  basis  and  as  bourne  for  our  whole  being,  it  is  there.” 

The  disposition  to  be  displeased  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  among  youths  of  precarious  intel¬ 
lect,  who  like  the  incomparable  Teufelsdrockh 
go  about  spending  “  their  copper  pocket-money 
on  stall-literature acquiring  thereby  a  habit 
oi  thinking  and  of  observation,  which  fre¬ 
quently  betrays  them  into  assuming  the  rigidity 
of  masters,  before  they  have  acquired  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  disciples  :  but  how  very  few  have  ever 
stumbled  in  their  twelfth  year  on  such  reflec¬ 
tions  as  the  following  : 

“  It  struck  me  much,  as  I  sat  by  the  Kuhbach,  one 
silent  noontide,  and  watched  its  (lowing,  gurgling,  to  think 
how  this  same  streamlet  had  flowed  and  gurgled,  through 
all  changes  of  weather  and  of  fortune,  from  beyond  the 
earliest  date  of  history.  Yes,  propably  on  the  morning 
when  Joshua  forded  Jordan  ;  even  as  at  the  midday  when 
Cassar,  doubtless  with  difticulty,  swain  the  Nile,  yet  kept 
his  Commcnlanet  dry, — this  little  Kuhbach,  assiduous  as 
;  Tiber,  Eurotas,  or  8iloa,  was  murmuring  on  across  the 
'  wilderness,  as  yet  unnamed,  unseen.  Here,  too,  as  in 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges,  is  a  vein  or  veinlet  of  the 
grand  world-circulation  of  waters,  which,  with  its  atmo¬ 
spheric  arteries,  has  lasted  and  lasts  simply  with  the  world. 
Thou  fool !  Nature  alone  is  antique,  and  the  oldest  ait  a 
mushroom ;  that  idle  crag  thou  sittest  on  is  six  thousand 
years  of  age.” 
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Our  friend’s  peculiarities  are  not  confined  to 
boyhood :  they  fasten  upon  him  with  the 
growth  of  his  years  :  for  even  at  that  age  when 
the  tender  passions  have  bound  him  hand  and 
foot  at  the  altar  of  adoration,  and  when  it  is  as 
usual  for  those  that  have  wits  to  forget  they  pos¬ 
sess  any,  as  for  those  that  have  none,  to  imagine 
they  have  them  in  abundance  we  find  him  des¬ 
canting  upon  the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart  with 
all  the  coolness  and  deliberateness  of  a  Stoic. 

“  Lots  is  not  altogether  a  delirium,  yet  has  it  many 
points  in  common  therewith.  I  call  it  rather  a  discerning 
of  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite,  of  the  Idea  made  Real ;  which 
discerning,  again,  may  be  either  true  or  false,  either 
seraphic  or  demoniac,  inspiration  or  insanity.  But  in  the 
former  case,  too,  as  in  common  madness,  it  is  fantasy  that 
superadds  itself  to  sight ;  on  the  so  petty  domain  of  the 
Actual,  plants  its  .^rchimedes’-lever,  whereby  to  move  at 
will  the  infinite  Spiritual.  Fantasy  I  might  call  the  true 
heaven-gate  and  hell-gate  of  man  ;  his  sensuous  life  is  but 
the  small  temporary  stage  (ZeUbuhju),  whereon  thick¬ 
streaming  influences  from  both  these  far,  yet  near  regions 
meet  visibly  and  act  tragedy  and  melodrama.  Sense  can 
support  herself  handsomely,  in  most  countries,  for  some 
eighteen  pence  a  day ;  but  for  fantasy  planets  and  solar  sys¬ 
tems  will  not  suffice.  Witness  your  Pyrrhus  conquering  the 
world,  yet  drinking  no  better  red  wine  than  he  had  before.” 

But  whither  are  we  wandering?  Childhood 
was  our  theme,  and  Tevfelsdrockh  our  inter¬ 
locutor.  Alas!  how  imperceptibly  is  the  human 
mind  beguiled  into  digression,  when  spell¬ 
bound  by  the  enchanter!  but  our  philosopher 
is  not  a  man  whom  you  can  take  up  at  pleasure, 
or  dismiss  at  will  :  he  will  be  heard  when 
called  upon  to  speak,  and  if  understood,  which 
Unfortunately  is  not  always  the  case,  yon 


left  hand  doeth !  Neither  shah  thou  prate  even  to  thy  own 
heart  of  *  those  secrets  known  to  all.’  Is  not  shame  the 
soil  of  all  virtue,  of  all  good  manners,  and  good  morals  ! 
Like  other  plants,  virtue  will  not  grow  unless  its  root  be 
hidden,  buried  from  the  eye  of  the  sun.  Let  the  sun  shine 
on  it,  nay,  do  but  look  at  it  privily  thyself,  the  root  withers, 
and  no  flower  will  glad  thee.” 

OUR  OWN  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  ITALIAN 
OF  PINDEMONTI. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
foreign  continental  literature,  through  the  medium  of  our 
translations,  it  is  our  intention  to  abide,  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  we  can  find  practicable,  by  the  spirit  and  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  original ;  excepting  always  those  cases, 
where  too  literal  a  translation  would  be  an  offence  against 
the  laws  of  euphony,  or  a  violation  of  the  proprieties  of 
diction  ;  to  know  how  the  greatest  and  most  inspired  wri¬ 
ters  of  all  countries  have  thought,  felt,  and  expressed  them¬ 
selves,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
lover  of  literature ;  and  if  the  encouragement  we  have 
been  led  to  anticipate  fails  us  not,  we  shall  soon  have  it  in 
our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  extracts  from  the 
most  approved  works  of  foreign  production,  as  to  convince 
them  of  our  desire  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to 
contribute  to  their  amusement. 

These  is  no  man  living  whom  the  beauties  and  ameni¬ 
ties  of  nature  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  filled  with 
admiration  and  ecstasy  !  We  will  even  suppose  him  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  diurnal  blackness  of  a«  impenetrable  forest — 
if  we  may  use  so  startling  an  expreuion — without  feeling 
aught  of  that  sacred  horror  which  it  inspires.  We  will 
allow  him  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  immensity  of 
those  expansive  meadows  over  which  the  enraptured  eye 
ranges  as  if  on  a  sea  of  floating  emeralds  :  he  may  with¬ 
stand  the  attractions  of  a  hundred  other  objects  not  inferior 
to  these,  but  he  will  not  surely  turn  aside,  nor  remain  un¬ 


might  as  well  attempt  to  check  a  sky-rocket  in  j  moved  by  those  holy  influences  which  are  always  experien- 
its  ascending  flight,  as  to  silence  him  :  in  other 
words,  his  discourse  is  so  constantly  teeming 
with  sudden  scintillations  of  conceit,  and  wild 


gates  of  our  sympathies,  only  draws  man  nearer  to  hk  fel¬ 
low-man  ;  whereas  in  town,  he  is  but  too  frequently  tempt¬ 
ed  to  practise  deception,  in  order  that  he  may  not  himself 
be  deceived.  By  inhaling  in  full  freerlom  the  purity  of 
God's  blessed  air,  the  soul  itself  becomes  freer,  more  pure, 
and  the  more  easily  disenthralled  from  the  influence  of  the 
baser  passions. 

But  is  not  the  love  of  solitude  engendered  by  sadness 
and  reserve  of  temperament!  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases 
— it  may  be  occasioned  by  that  weariness  of  the  world 
which  is  either  the  result  of  a  too  close  initiation  into  its 
subtleties  and  frauds,  or  of  too  much  ignorance  of  its  ways 
and  usages :  it  is  sometimes  the  offspring  of  a  morbid 
perception  of  human  failings,  which  of  itself  constitutes 
the  groundwork  of  misanthropy :  frequently  it  owes  its 
origin  to  an  inordinate  passion  for  study,  which  always 
gains  in  vehemence  when  it  tends  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  faculties,  for  which  the  country  provides  a  healthier, 
or  more  congenial  nourishment :  but  it  is  equally  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  desire  of  freedom,  the  love  of  repose,  the  ad- 
dicUdnets  to  meditation,  regard  for  health,  and  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  grandest  objects  in  creation,  may  gene¬ 
rate  the  preference  and  prompt  the  choice. 

Ah !  who  can  picture  forth  those  hills  and  valleys — those 
woods  and  fields — that  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves, 
and  that  bright  sun — those  striking  contrasts  of  fecundity 
and  barrenness-of  amenity  and  desolation :  those  enamelled 
masses  of  verdure  blended  in  beauteous  tints,  and  canopied 
by  azure  skies  ;  or  by  painted  clouds  ever  and  anon  re¬ 
flected  in  the  lucid  waters  beneath : — those  assemblages 
of  birds,  and  cattle,  and  toiling  rustics,  imparting  life  and 
motion  to  a  scene  so  varied,  so  beautiful,  and  so  sublime ! 
Who  would  not  breathe  that  air  rife  with  beings  of  another 
world,  and  so  entirely  fashioned  afler  our  own  hearts! 
What  matters  to  us  their  inanition,  when  their  fellowship 
is  so  endearing,  and  their  influences  so  ecstatic  ! 

Among  the  manifold  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
solitary  life,  the  following  appears  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  the  most  important.  While  we  live  in  what  is  called 


exquisite  flashes  uf  fancy,  that  you  might  listen 
to  him  for  hours,  and  still  say — go  on  :  but 
nevertheless  immortal  Tevfelsdrockh,  good¬ 
night  !  we  have  babbled  together  pleasantly 
and  long  ;  and  I  have  drunk  out  of  thy  brilliant 
imaginings  a  sweet  and  cheering  draught :  fain 
would  we  have  given  utterance  to  a  score  of 
burning  thoughts  that  press  to  be  revealed, 
but  silence  shall  for  the  present  dwell  between 
us,  for  in  thine  own  luxurious  language. 

The  benignant  efficacies  of  concealment,  who  shall 
speak  or  sing  !  Silence  and  Secrecy  !  Altars  might 
still  be  raised  to  them  (were  this  an  altar-building  time) 
for  universal  worship.  Silence  is  the  element  in  which 
great  things  fashion  themselves  together  ;  that  at  length 
Uiey  may  emerge,  full-formed  and  majestic,  into  the  day¬ 
light  of  life,  which  they  are  henceforth  to  rule.  Not  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Silent  only,  but  all  the  considerable  men  I  have 
known,  and  the  most  undiplomatic  and  unstrategic  of  these, 
forbore  to  babble  of  what  they  were  creating  and  project¬ 
ing.  Nay,  in  thy  own  mean  perplexities,  do  thou  thyself 
but  hold  ihy  longue  jor  one  day ;  on  the  morrow,  how 
Niuch  clearer  are  thy  purjioscs  and  duty  ;  what  wreck  and 
rubbish  have  those  mute  workmen  within  thee  swept  away, 
when  intrusive  noises  were  shut  out !  Speech  is  too  often 
not,  as  the  Frenchman  defined  it,  the  art  of  concealing 


ced  with  more  or  less  force  upon  high  mountains,  and  which 
by  elevating  every  sentiment  within  us,  and  causing  the 
stream  of  life  to  run  with  more  swiftness  through  its  un- 
encumbered  channels,  throw  even  the  bare  consciousness  of  I  world,  there  are  always  some  meddling  relatives  or 


existence  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  us.  But  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  country  fully,  we  must  be  free  and  solitary  ; 
there  should  be  no  cockney  turbulence,  no  gambling,  and 
no  scaudal ;  none  of  your  great  dinners,  no  rolling  aliout  in 
equipages,  no  nocturnal  dissipations,  no  slumbering  afler 
dawn,  no  love  spites,  and  no  frivolous  gossip  ;  in  short, 
we  must  not  transport  the  city  into  rural  plains. 

But  solitude,  you  will  say,  is  insupportable  to  many 
Say  rather,  that  disgusted  with  the  knowledge  solitude 
enables  them  to  gain  of  themselves,  they  become  mortified 
at  the  acquisition. 

But  again  it  may  be  averred,  that  man  is  born  for  soci. 
ety,  and  not  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  himself;  granted  ;  but 
was  it  said  that  he  should  linger  out  his  days  in  a  hollowed 
tree,  like  a  Japaaeee,  or  amid  the  wilds  of  an  Arabian  de¬ 
sert!  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  mercenary  views,  to 
which  the  specious  semblance  of  a  useful  and  active  life  is 
so  frequently  made  subservient,  but  simply  sustain  that 
even  solitude,  when  illumined  by  the  lamp  of  charity,  can 
be  made  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  others.  It  requires 
no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  the  light  estimation  in  which 
the  votaries  of  a  country  life  are  held  by  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  :  it  would  appear  to  them,  as  if  the  human  race  had 
no  existence  beyond  the  confining  walls  which  girdle  in 
thought ;  but  of  quite  stilling  and  suspending  thought,  so  j  their  narrow  conventicles :  but  who  shall  limit  the  sphere 

that  there  is  none  to  conceal.  Speech,  too,  is  ereat,  but  r  .  ri  u  -lu.  i-  ,, 

,  ,  ,  ^  o  .  of  man  s  usefulness,  when  wisely  bent  upon  doing  good  * 

not  the  greatest  As  the  Swiss  Inscription  says  :  Sprecken  '  .  .  . 

is(  eiUiern,  Sekwetgen  ut  golden  (Speech  is  silvern.  Silence  i  '*'bere  shall  the  rich  find  a  more  suitable  scope  for  his 


is  golden) ;  or,  as  I  might  rather  express  it :  Speech  is  of 
Time,  Silence  is  of  Eternity. 

“  Bees  will  not  work  except  in  darkness  ;  thought  will 
not  work  except  in  silence ;  neither  will  virtue  work  ex¬ 
cept  in  scenery.  Lft  not  thy  right  hand  know  what  tby 


benevolence,  than  among  that  portion  of  the  human  family 
where  the  philanthropist’s  aid  is  so  mnch  needed,  and  so 
much  more  deserved !  We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  retiremant,  so  far  from  closing  the 


friends,  who  out  of  pure  solicitude  for  our  welfare,  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  of  guiding  us,  even  along  the 
smoothest  paths  of  life,  until  we  gradually  lose  the  faculty 
of  moving  unattended  and  of  acting  without  aid :  but  in  re¬ 
tirement,  ai  J  abandoned  to  himself,  man  not  only  learns 
the  value  of  his  powers,  but  acquires  fresh  additions  of 
moral  strength  ;  because,  the  same  invigorating  effects, 
that  are  produced  upon  a  wasted  frame,  by  salutary 
abstinence  of  the  body,  are  produced  by  solitude  in  exactly 
the  same  ratio,  throughout  the  inner  man : — this  was 
called  by  the  sages  of  antiguity,  the  diet  of  the  soul. 

There  are  men,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  assert,  that 
earthly  bliss  can  only  be  experienced  in  proportion  as  we 
succeed  in  emerging  from  ourselves  ;  so  that  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  and  defects  of  our  own  character  may  be  as  little 
felt  as  possible. 

Do  you  see  that  man  going  forth  with  hurried  steps  ! 
he  is  not  bent  upon  seeking  social  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-man,  but  simply  to  escape  from  himself  Alas ! 
what  a  miserable  state  of  happiness  must  that  be,  which 
depends  not  on  ourselves,  but  on  others  '  how  much  more 
lasting  and  tangible  is  the  inward  peace  of  the  recluse ! 
yet,  that  he  may  appreciate  the  advantages  of  solitary  life 
to  their  extent  of  usefulness  and  good,  he  must  be  either 
a  savage,  a  barbarian,  or  above  the  vulgar  herd  ;  for  how 
will  he  be  able  to  bear  his  own  company  if  dissatisfied 
with  himself,  haunted  by  remorse,  or  galled  by  the  con- 
sciousnes  of  inefficient  entity  !  “  To  be  happy  in  solitude,.* 
justly  observes  Aristotle,  “you  must  either  be  more  or  less 
than  man an  idea  beautifully  illustrated  and  carried  out  by 
Milton,  who  declares,  that  solitude  is  only  suitable  to  God. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  rcigner,  and  that,  in  oar  enlightened  coantr^a  ie  quite  euf-  WALTZING. 

The  yereee  on  the  “  Gmztll"  have  been  receieed ;  bat  ficient  to  excite  hured  and  auepicion  ,1^  Ir  there  be  each  a  thing  aa  the  poetry  of  motion  (and 

we  regret  to  aay,  that  being  under  the  obligation  of  con-  “  friend  of  mine,  who  hap^ned  to  bo  proMnt  n  million  other*,  we  believe  there  ie,  and  ehall  con- 

■ulting  the  pleaaure  of  oar  readere  more  than  our  own  in-  *hen  Earl  Durham  •  reaignation  waa  nret  announced  to  to  do  ao  aa  long  aa  awan  floata  down  the  river,  “  the 

clination,  we  cannot  promise  to  give  them  insertion.  jjord  Brou^am,  describes  the  effect  of  that  commuiiica-  gently  kiss  the  tree*,’’  and  people  who  are  not 

Mendax  has  mistaken  the  object  of  this  Journal,  or  he  tion  upon  his  lordship,  as  alniost  equal  to  a  paralytic  impertinent  kick  people  who  are,)  if  there  be  each  a  thing 
would  not  have  been  *0  elaborately  abusive  and  personal.  stroke  ;  Brougham,  with  all  his  powers^  of  biting  ininy  poetry  of  motion,  surely  the  sweetest  of  all  such 

shall  be  attende.1  to.  and  sarcasm,  does  not  appear  to  so  anxioin  to  encounter  ^  •,  againet,  and 

Many  thank*  to  Pktlo  for  his  polite  offer  :  we  should  be  ‘he  withenng  gate  of  the  proud  Earl,  a*  one  would  have  against— especially  by  people  who  could  not  dance 

happy  to  commune  with  him  on  the  subject  alluded  to.  supposed  from  hi*  love  of  mischief  and  oratorical  display ;  dance*.  Tne  minuet 


j,ord  urougnam  dewnbe*  tbe  enect  of  tnai  communica- 

tion  upon  hi*  lordship,  a*  almost  equal  to  a  paralytic  impertinent  kick  people  who  are,)  i 

stroke  ;  Brougham,  with  all  hi*  power*  of  biting  ininy  „ 

and  sarcasm,  doe*  not  appear  to  be  *0  anxioin  to  encounter  ^  •, 


Apalha  sball  be  attended  to. 

Many  thank*  to  Pktlo  for  his  polite  offer  :  we  should  be  ‘n*  withering  gaxe  of  the  proud  Earl,  as  one  would  have  against- 


happy  to  commune  with  him  on  the  subject  alluded  to.  ]  supposed  from  bis  love  of  miKhief  and  oratorical  display ; 

ScmltUor  is  an  animal  with  three  letters,  and  if  he  can  |  »»»<««  nou*  rerrons:  great  thing*  are  anticipated  on  the  |  jj,.aceful,  but  it  is  the  love-making  of  ideal  milliners, 
find  leisure  to  call  at  our  office  we  will  tell  him  so.  1  parliament,  from  the  well  known  egotism  and  ;  elaborate,  and  with  no  more  soul  in  it  than  is  perfectly 

The  satirical  squib  on  the  talented  and  respected  ex-  1  ill  humour  of  Iwth  :  as  to  Lord  Melville,  it  1*  universally  compatible  with  excessive  artiliciality — if  we  may  be  al- 
pounder  of  Phrenology,  now  in  this  city,  is  inadmissible  |  l^heved  that  he  will,  if  possible,  look  more  diminutive  |„„,cd  the  expression,  with  excessive  natural  artificiality, 
for  two  reasons 1st  Because  the  subject  is  viewed  e^'er.  1  .  1*  therefore  no  soul  at  all. 

through  a  distort^  medium.  Secondly,  Because  almost  The  g.ivotte  is  gracefull  and  fanciful,  a  very  elegant 

the  whole  of  the  article  sent  us  is  extracted  from  a  work  CANADA.  love-making  indeed,  and  very  well  adapted  to  the  com- 

stvled  “  Trarc/s  «/  Phrenolo/tiatio  tn  ike  .Woon,”  publish- 1  Nothing  of  any  importence  has  occurred  in  Canada  !  munion  of  the  souls  of  two  entire  strangers. 

ed  in  the  year  1827.  This  put*  u*  in  mind  of  an  excellent  |  destructive  affair  at  Preieott ;  a  few  stragglers  in  !  The  galopade,  next  to  cricket,  is  the  best  thing  in  the 

h‘>ax»  that  haa  just  been  practised  on  the  popular  and  eru-  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  i  *  •  *  1  world,  nerhapa,  f4>r  2tvm<r  one  an  api>etit6 

dite  editor  of  the  New-Yorker,  who.  foi  the  last  fortnight  ;  places  have,  it  is  true,  made  partial  attempts  to  ^  called  the  glee*  of  dancing, 

has  been  receiving  the  gratulations  and  compliments  of  all  |  raise  again  the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  it  was  soon  puli-  !  ar«  meritorious,  because  they  give  enjoyment  to  a  number 

country  subscribers  to  that  paper  from  far  and  near,  for  |  down  by  the  loyal  and  the  well-disposed.  Men's  mind*  i  —but  where,  we  ask,  where  is  the  lady  to  be  found  or  the 

presenting  the  world  with  some  new  stanzas  by  Lord  By-  j  -i.i.-  ..  r.  -i  ..  gentleman  to  be  discoveretl  who  will  not  agree  with  u* 

ron,  neeer  published  before,  and  "  eommumciUed  to  the  New  ^  “>  be  in  a  state  of  torpid  quiescence— con-  of  dancing,  is  the  most  delightful 

Yorker  by  a  f'entleman,  teho  translat'd  them  from  the  ongi  '  scious  of  the  folly  of  their  past  deeds,  but  yet  unwilling  to  jj,  ^i„d  i 

nal  autography,"  whereas  the  said  verses  are  to^be  found  ;  acknowledge  themselves  in  error,  or  to  submit  to  the  vie-  ■  -  - - 

inUalignani  s,  and  other  I  g^^av.  Still  we  trust  never  to  see  again  the  live*  and  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZ.ATION. 

and  are  almost  as  familiar  to  every  well  read  man  as  his  |  -  ... 

household  idols.  property  of  the  many  so  miserably  jeopardized  to  favour  )ieaif  not  a  little  of  civilized  nations,  of  the  nroirress 


ffhe  SjrpOdftOr.  been  taken  prisoners  during  the  late  commotions,  there  are  and  of  morals,  institutions,  improvement,  retro- 

_  --  — -  r,,...,  r  i-r  gradation,  and  much  more.  All  this  appear*  abundantly 

NEW-YORK,  DECEMBERS,  1838.  :  many,  we  should  think,  deserving  of  a  better  fate  ;  and  if  p|g;„  dancing-masters,  and 

._  — - -  -  - - — r- — ■  the  ends  of  justice  could  be  accomplished  without  blood-  politicians,  and  moralists,  and  pLiywrights  ;  it  has  found 

WHiTXvta  may  be  the  advanUges  accruing  to  the  com-  cruelty,  we  should  be  truly  glad  to  hear,  that  the  occupation  for  the  pen*  of  poets  and  historians  ;  it  is  a 

.orU,  f,o„  Ih.  ..ubU.h™»l  of  .t.om  n..ig..io„  colon.l  W.,.h  to  .h.  coo,. 

between  Europe  and  this  country,  and  we  are  by  no  zander  of  the  British  forces,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  consist  in — by  what  is  it  excluded — where  does  it  corn- 
means  disposed  to  question  their  importance,— it  is  cer-  !  with  that  consideration  which  humanity  demands  mence— where  doe*  it  end— how  is  it  defined— in  short. 


tor’s  sway.  Still  we  trust  never  to  see  again  the  lives  and  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZ.ATION. 

property  of  the  many  so  miserably  jeopardized  to  favour  ^y*  hear  not  a  little  of  civilized  nations,  of  the  progress 
the  views  of  the  interested  few.  Among  those  that  have  of  civilization,  of  savam  nations,  of  barbarous  ones,  of  re- 
_ _  .1...; _ ik....  ...  fineinent.  and  of  morils,  institutions,  imorovement.  retro- 


NEW-YORK,  DECEMBER  8,  1838. 


There  is  civilization  in  arts,  civilization  in  laws  and  govern¬ 
ments,  civilization  in  dress,  civilization  in  war,  civilisation 
in  courtship,  civilization  in  marriage,  civilisation  in  eating 
and  drinking,  civilization  in  music,  and  so  on  :  but  the 


means  disposed  to  question  their  importance,— it  is  cer-  |  with  that  consideration  which  humanity  demands  mence— where  doe*  it  end— how  is  it  defined— in  short, 

‘aiii  that  the  compounder  of  novelties  is  not  likely  to  be  government,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  stern  duty  T*  “  "’w^'i '  one  knows  he  means  by 

much  benefited  by  them.  Time  was,  when  the  arrival  of  to  fulfil,  which  admits  no  longer  of  being  glossed  over  with  he  compare*  opinion*  with  his  neighbour;  all  nations 
of  a  packet  from  Europe  was  looked  for  with  anxiety,  and  plea  of  expediency.  That  this  is  felt  to  be  the  case,  know  what  it  means — till  they  compare  with  neighbour 

hailed  with  delight ;  and  as  that  event  was  of  frequent  oc-  |  ^  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  Col.  Dundas’s  letter  know*  what  it  means 

currence,  the  readers  of  a  weekly  periodical,  were  never  |  Col.  Worth,  of  which  we  can  only  subjoin  a  brief  mentTcivnizS^ird'esVeW^ST^^^ 
without  a  fresh  supply  of  European  news  :  but  it  is  not  so  extract.  in  courtship,  civilization  in  marriage,  civilisation  in  eating 

now  :  the  great  steam  monster  monopolizes,  devours,  and  i  ,<  Xmgston,  Nov.  23d,  1838.  drinking,  civilization  in  music,  and  so  on  ;  but  the 

swallow*  up  almost  every  particle  of  novelty.  When  she  '  “Sir — .\s  my  authority  does  not  extend  in  any  degree  to  filfbting,  and  the  marrying,  ^d  the  legislating,  and  the 

/n..  /•■im.  In  lw>  sure  shp  aivps  vnii  a  wnfwl  stomieh  full  ■  remission  of  infliction  of  any  punishment  to  which  the  i  8"“  the  drinking,  differ  between  pole  and  pole, 

does  come,  to  be  sure,  *he  gives  you  a  good  *t  mach  full ,  Prescott  have  subjected  themselves  by  '  J®*‘  »»  the  latitudes  do  ;  and  if  some  people  think 

but  then,  It  IS  too  much  like  eating  of  a  particular  dish,  at  country,  any  appeal  to  me  can  have  little  l’^"!’'®  unc'v'>'*ed,  in  these  and  other  maiters,  in 

stated  perioils  of  the  vear,  and  fasting  during  the  long  in-  effect  in  producing  any  change  in  the  posilion  in  which  other  people  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  the  sole 

tervals.  Even  the  Sheffield,  which  brings  papers  up  to  the  ‘hese  prisoners  are  placed.  Planned  and  organized  as  this  j  of  c.vihzalioii,  and  that  all  the  same  people  are 

....  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  expedition  appears  to  have  tieen,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ‘’“foanans. 

4lh  ultimo,  has  been  forestalled  by  the  Liverpool ;  so  that  statements  of  these  persons,  that  they  have  ^ ^ - - 

we  have  but  little  or  no  fresh  intelligence  by  her.  We  must  been  duped  and  deceived  into  the  conduct  of  which  they  “  Charles,’’ said  John  Kemble,  in  an  afier-dinner  con- 
thereforc  be  content  with  a  short  extract  from  a  corrospon-  have  been  guilty,  etc.  etc.”  vers.ation  to  Mathews,  “  there  is  one  pecuharity  of  mine 

^  -  which  you  have  never  raujfnt  hold  of.”  “Eh!  eh  !  •!• 

dent,  who  has  responded  to  our  call  with  a  degree  of.  THE  OHIO.  claimed  the  mimic,  “what’s  that,  what's  that’"  “  I  al- 


wc  have  but  little  or  no  fresh  inlellivence  by  her.  We  must  been  duped  and  deceived  into  the  conduct  of  which  they  “(.haries,  said  John  Kemble,  in  an  after-dinner  con- 
therefore  be  content  with  a  short  extract  from  a  corrospon-  have  been  guilty,  etc.  etc.”  vers.ation  to  Mathews.  “  there  is  one  pecuharity  of  mine 

^  -  which  you  have  never  raujfht  hold  of.”  “Eh!  eh  !  ei- 

dent,  who  has  responded  to  our  call  with  a  degree  of  |  THE  OHIO.  claimed  the  mimic,  “what’s  that,  what's  that’"  “  I  al- 

promptness  we  had  hardly  ventured  to  anticipate.  This  is  truly  the  most  splendid  specimen  of  Iho  naval  ways,”  replied  the  panipous  tragedian,  in  his  usual  solemn 

“  London,  Oft.  28,  1838.  architectural  skill  of  Eckford  that  ever  rode  the  high  j  manner,  “lake  snuff  with  my  lefi-hand  ;  the  right-hand, 
“  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  take  up  ’mv  jien  to  concoct  waters  !  the  Ohio  was  visited  on  the  Friday  of  last  week,  by  I  from  its  being  constantly  applied  to  all  ignoble  purposes, 
the  first  epistle  of  my  inditing  that  ever  had  the  honour  of  ‘he  Com.non  Council,  and  a  parly  of  invited  guests,  who  i*  unworthy  of  such  a  high  office.” 

being  wafted  across  the  .Atlantic  :  though,  as  to  what  I  ,  were  greeted  with  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns,  and  received  - 

am  to  wiite  about  is  more  easily  conceived  than  executed,  by  the  Commodore  and  his  courtly  lady,  with  every  de-  DR.AMATIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  town  is  so  dull  and  empty  at  present,  and  social  vital-  ;  monstralion  of  courtesy.  After  admiring  the  perfect  order  •  •  o  ■  uri  > 

ity  80  entirely  in  abeyance,  that  even  Rumour,  mortitied  as  '  neatness  of  all  her  internal  arrangements,  and  listen-  *  hosk  eminent  artistist,  Sf^uin^  Wi/soh,  and  mtMS 
it  were  at  finding  so  few  listeners,  seems  to  have  given  up  ‘®  various  choice  airs  played  by  the  ship  s  band,  the  Shirreff  have  again  made  their  appearance  at  the  National. 

her  favourite  trade  in  depair.  Politics,  however,- that  com^ny  then  adjourned  to  the  Commodore;*  and  as  the  desire  to  hear  them  continue*  unabated,  tbe 

most  fruitful  topic  of  the  most  barren  times.-keeps  the  where  asimple  but  neat  collation  aw.aited  them:  „  •  . 

machine  ronde  in  motion,  thereby  preventing  men  from  ab-  :  among  the  guest*  was  the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  who  talented  manager  will  do  well  to  retain  them  as  long  as  be 

solutely  forgetting  the  use  of  alphabet.  Irfird  Durham  and  ®*P'’®***‘^  herself  highly  gratified  with  every  thing  and  can.  The  Opera  of  “ /’Va  Diavolo"  was  produced  on 

hisresignation— the  Baroness  Lehzen  and  her  supposed  in-  every  My  about  her:  on  quitting  the  vessel,  the  guests  Wednesday  night,  for  the  first  time;  but  as  we  have 

triiiues,  and  the  ct  dcrant  chancellor  with  his  weekly  bud-  three  cheers,  when  the  yards  were  immediately  man-  *  i  r  .*  i*  i 

eel  of  drolleries,  are  matters  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  cheers  returned,  and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  |  ^»therlo  been  prevented  from  attending,  we  are  also  pre- 

us  from  indulging  in  that  habit  of  somnolency  after  rcple-  ;  repeated.  j  eluded  from  noticing  the  performance,  as  we  would  other- 

tion,  which  is  so  fatal  to  hilarity.  _ wise  have  done. 

“  .As  to  Baroness  I,ohzen.  p<;..r  woman,  she  seems  des-  SEI,ECTIO.\8,  AXECUO TES,  AX  U  VARIETIES.  the  Park.  'ur.  Iliekelt  ha.  been  plavinir  some  of  hi- 


T HIS  is  truly  the  most  splendid  specimen  of  tho  naval  ways,”  replied  the  pmipous  tragedian,  in  his  usual  solemn 
architectural  skill  of  Eckford  that  ever  rode  the  high  i  manner,  “  lake  snuff  with  my  left-hand  ;  the  right-hand. 


DRAMATIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Thosk  eminent  artistist,  Seguin,  Wilson,  and  ^tss 


liuoil  hy  the  plotting  dunce*  of  the  torv  press  to  occupy 

some  pi.oce  in  the  chronicles  of  court  intrigue,  whether  '  Thb  Monitcur  Parisien  records  the  death  of  a  woman,  '  best  ch.aracters  during  the  week,  and  l.ist  night  took  his 
slie  inclines  to  it  or  not.  To  hear  the  Itioubrions  lainen-  ,  named  .Mane  Priose,  which  happened  recently  in  the  i  “  firewcll  benefit,”  previous  to  his  departure  for  Euro|)e, 
talions  of  some  papers  on  the  subject  of  this  la.ly's  posi-  '  ciiv.rons  of  Saint  IM,  in  the  Haute  Garonne,  at  the  1  character  of  Falstaff,  in  “  The  Merry  Wives  of 

tion  at  court,  and  the  inlluenre,  they  insist,  she  (xissesses  patriarchal  age  ol  loH  years,  retaining,  as  they  say.  her  i  i  •  n  •  i  l  ^  ^ 

over  the  actions  of  our  youthful  queen,  one  would  suppose  mental  ficulties  to  the  last,  although  her  corpse,  when  t^osor  a  part  admirably  suited  to  the  versatility  of 
that  our  glorious  constitution — once  the  ailmiration  and  dead,  weighed  only  42  lb.,  her  flesh  being  gone,  and  her  !  his  powers  and  force  of  delineation — we  regret  being 
the  envy  of  the  whole  civilized  worUI — was  susceptible  of  skin  and  muscles  adhering  to  her  lioncs  like  parchment  !  j  under  the  necessity  of  giving  so  meagre  a  notice  of  the 
being  extinguished  by  the  more  breath  of  a  factious  fo-  i  They  add  that  at  the  age  of  6fi,  she  sold  a  cottage  and  ,  •  .i  •  u  .  u  l  •  , 

reigiier,  if  there  was  such  a  person  bold  enough  to  try  the  ;  some  trifling  pieces  of  land  for  the  annuity  of  £162,  which  i  *‘*‘*’*  ^  »  ’’®*  w®®  » "P*  ‘®  give  dra- 

experiment.  The  fact  is,  that  the  lady  has  no  more  influ-  j  the  purchasers  have  consequently  had  to  pay  for  no  less  a  j  intalligcnce  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  our 

ence  at  court  than  the  Cham  of  Tartary ;  but  she  is  a  fo- 1  period  than  92  years  '  !  columns. 


At  the  Park,  .Vr.  Haekelt  has  been  playing  some  of  his 
best  ch.aracters  during  the  week,  and  fast  night  took  his 
“  firewcll  benefit,”  previous  to  his  departure  for  Euro|)e, 
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THE  EXPOSITOR. 


ORIQINAL.  COXTKIBUTIONS. 

FORT  PUTNAM. 

Wc  atocxl  upon  a  ruined  fort,  and  gazed 
Upon  the  scene  that  lay  beneath  our  feet — 

’Twaa  beautiful  exceedingly  !  The  sun 
Seem'd  loth  to  leave  the  river,  mount,  and  plain, 

Now  bathed  in  floods  of  light.  Those  glorious  hills, 
That  plain  so  widely  spread — that  noble  stream, 

That  ever  laves  the  mountain’s  vase  ;  all — all 
Are  redolent  with  beauty.  At  such  an  hour, 

When  Nature,  ever  fair,  a  tinge  more  deep. 

More  soul-subduing,  borrows  from  the  last 
The  parting  ray  of  that  bright  orb,  that  gilds 
The  mountain-tops  with  glory,  it  saddens  us 
To  know  the  scene  must  fade  from  Mem’ry’s  leaf — 
Th’  impression  pass  away,  that  we  would  fain 
Burn  in  upon  our  souls  in  deathless  lines ! 

Again,  and  yet  again,  we  turn  the  eye. 

Longing  to  drink  in  all  this  loveliness 
Upon  the  landscape,  that  e'en  now  begins 
To  glimmer  in  the  twilight.  We  must  leave 
That  lonely  fort,  and  homeward  wend  our  way. 

And  leave  to  other  eyes  the  deep  delight 
Of  gazing  on  that  richly  varied  scene. 

Where  is  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  warl 
The  fortress  is  dismantled  :  crumbling  heaps 
Chcke  up  the  loop-holes,  where  the  cannon’s  mouth 
Proclaim’d  destruction  to  the  foe.  Not  such 
Are  hovering  near, — but  peace  and  plenty  reign. 

And  smile  on  all  these  hills,  and  vales,  and  woods  ! 
But  hark  !  the  strains  of  martial  music  float 
Upon  the  passing  gale,  and  upward  soar  : 

They  lend  another  charm  unto  that  scene. 

And  make  the  glorious,  verdant  hills  and  plains 
More  touching  in  their  beauty  ;  calling  thoughts. 
Too  deep  lor  utterance,  from  secret  cells. 

Opened  by  Music’s  magic  key  alone. 

It  rises  from  the  tented  plain,  where  ranged, 

The  future  heroes  of  their  country  stand, 

Train'd,  as  we  hope,  to  emulate  the  deeds 
Of  those  who  wrote  their  names  upon  these  hills. 
And  made  the  echo  of  their  fame  resound 
Throughout  the  land  they  fought — they  bled,  to  free  ! 


Passing  over  the  various  sects  of  the  middle  centuries,  there  are  special  moral  faculties  or  eternal  senses.  Each 
viz. — the  Nominalists,  Realists,  Verbalists,  Formalists,  moral  faculty  baa,  in  the  brain,  a  nervous  part  coiKerned 
Scotists,  &c.,  whose  doctrines  are  too  extravagant  for  in  its  production,  as  each  sense  has  its  special  nervous 
the  serious  consideration  of  rationality,  we  And  even  in  system  ;  the  sole  difference  being  that  the  nervous  sys- 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  conceptions  of  Mental  Philosophy  |  terns  of  the  senses  are  separate  and  distinct,  while  those 
still  floating  upon  the  fallacious  billows  of  speculation,  I  of  the  brain  are  crowded  together  in  the  cavity  of  the 
notwithstanding  that  the  bright  intellects  of  Lutker,  Pa-  cranium,  and  appear  to  form  but  one  mass.’’ 
raccUus,  Gosarndt,  and  others,  were  with  indefatigable  |  The  proofs  adduced  by  Gall,  in  favour  of  his  proposition, 
industry  searching  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  heavm  are  the  following  : — 1st.  That  it  has  been  established  as 
I  to  earth,  after  Truth;  and  who,  though  not  fortunate  a  principle,  that  the  difl'erences  in  the  psychology  of  man 
{  enough  to  strike  u(>on  the  right  road,  were  eminent  con-  ,  and  animals  correspond  to  varieties  in  the  structure  of  the 
futers  of  the  futile  Philosophy  of  the  .\ncient8.  Bac  >n,  \  encephalon.  2d.  'I'hat  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
DescarUs,  and  Liebnttt,  sprung  up  during  the  revival  of  !  are  multiple.  3d.  That  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
letters  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  although  species, — in  ditferent  men, — much  psychological  variety 
the  first  of  these  gre.-it  men  jilaced  philosophy  upon  a  is  observable.  4th.  That  in  the  same  individual — in  the 
firmer  basis  than  it  had  previously  occupied,  yet  the  doc-  same  man — the  intellectual  and  affective  faculties  have 
trine  of  Desrarlet  and  MaUbranche  had  their  disciples  re-  never  the  same  degree  of  activity  ,  whilst  one  predominates 
garding  the  system  of  Occasional  causes  and  the  Pre-esta-  another  may  be  feeble.  5tb.  That  in  the  same  individual, 
blished  harmony  of  theinventorof  the  differential  calculus,  all  the  faculties  do  not  appear,  nor  are  they  all  lost  at  the 
can  be  looked  upon  with  the  eye  of  reason  only  as  super-  same  periods,  and  that  each  age  has  its  own  psychology, 
latively  grave  absurdities.  The  writings  of  Hobbes  who  |  6th.  That  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  when  we  are 
compared  the  mind  to  a  slate,  of  MaUbranche,  who  made  fatigued  by  one  kind  of  mental  occupation  ;  we  have  re- 
God  the  medium  of  sensation,  of  Hartley,  with  his  theory  course  to  another,  yet  it  often  hapiiens,  that  the  new  labour, 

'  of  Vibrations,  of  Bishop  Berkley,  who  denied  the  material  instead  of  adding  to  the  fatigue  experienced  by  the  former, 
world  to  exist  anywhere  but  in  the  mind  itself,  of  Locke,  ia  relaxation  7th.  That  insanity  is  frequently  confined 
who  speaks  of  the  mind  as  resembling  a  sheet  of  white  pa-  to  one  single  train  of  ideas,  as  in  the  variety  called  mono- 
per,  and  of  ConilUlac,  who  ascribes  all  the  mental  pheno-  mania,  which  is  ofben  caused  by  the  constancy  and  tenacity 
mena  to  the  external  senses,  tend  more  frequently  to  per-  of  an  original  exclusive  idea.  7th.  That  idiotcy  and  de- 
plex  than  to  instruct  the  inquirer.  The  philosophical  mentia  are  often  only  partial ;  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
works  of  Hume,  the  historian,  of  Reid,  of  Dugald  Steicart,  conceive,  under  the  idea  of  unity  of  the  brain,  how  one 
and  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  remain  as  splendid  monuments  faculty  remains  amid  the  abolition  of  all  the  others.  9th. 
of  their  own  mental  vigour  and  endowments,  and  although  That  a  wound  or  a  physical  injury  of  the  brain  will  fre- 
we  cannot,  with  /fume,  confine  all  knowledge  to  experience  quently  modify  but  one  faculty,  paralyzing  or  augmenting 
alone,  nor  agree  with  D.  Retd  in  his  classification  of  the  it,  and  leaving  every  other  uninjured.  10th.  And  lastly, 
mental  powers  of  man  into  the  intellectual  and  active,  nor  Gall  invokes  the  analogy  of  other  nervous  parts  ;  and  as 
with  Brown,  in  all  his  beautiful  and  refined  analysis  of  the  the  great  {Sympathetic,  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  Me- 
mental  manifestations,  yet  the  acuteness  and  sublimated  dulla  Spinalis  are,  'in  his  view,  groups  of  special  ner- 
subtleties  of  their  ratiocinations  call  forth  homage  and  vous  systems,  it  is  probably,  he  says,  the  same  with  the 


admiration  for  their  talents  and  acquirements.  | 

Germany  has  given  origin  to  most  of  the  modern  schools 


Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  employed  by  Gall  to 


of  metaphysics,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  in-  prove  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  mind,  and  that  it  U 
ventors  of  new  systems  may  be  mentioned,  Kant  the  not  a  unit  in  function,  but  consists  of  a  plurality  of  organs, 
founder  of  the  critical  philosophy, — Ftiche,  of  transcen-  each  of  which  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  8i>ecial 
dental  idealism — and  Schilling,  of  the  philosophy  of  intellectual  or  moral  faculty 

nature  ;  but  the  theories  of  these  metaphysicians  contain  The  importance  of  Gall’s  propositions ;  the  strictly 
I  a  great  deal  of  “philosophizing  without  much  philosophy  .”  physiological  direction  which  they  have  taken — the  only 
Locke's  writings  have  had  much  celebrity,  and  his  one  which  appears  likely  to  aid  us  in  our  farther  acquain- 
I  doctrines  have  gained  more  currency,  perhaps,  than  any  unce  with  the  psychology  of  man,  merits  the  considers- 
I  other  analyst  of  the  human  understanding;  but  the  system  i,on  and  attention  of  all  who  with  philosophical  spirit 
of  Ur.  Brown,  who  succeeded  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  would 

University  of  Edinburgh,  far  excels  every  other  author  of  “  Search,  undismayed  the  dark  profound 

this  class  ;  and  had  not  the  ruthless  hand  of  death  extin-  Where  nature  works  in  secret.” 

guished  that  bright  luminary  in  science,  at  the  early  age  ^  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  physiology  of  the 


Of  those  who  wrote  their  names  upon  these  hills,  I  guished  that  bright  luminary  in  science,  at  the  early  age  \  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  physiology  of  the 
And  made  the  echo  of  their  fame  resound  of  twen^-nine,  philosophy  would  have  rea^d  a  rich  njjnj  by  the  erudite  and  lucid  expositions  of  .Mr.  Combe, 

™  ,  .  ..  .  r  .  harvest  from  the  maturity  of  his  own  powerfully  analytic  who  has  quitted  his  native  shores  for  the  praiseworthy 

Throughout  the  land  they  fought— they  bled,  to  free  and  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  physical  purpose  of  imparling  to  the  people  of  this ‘country  the 

— ^oiioL'iioi  /.T-V  "  world.  ,  .  ,  ,  ■  .  result  of  his  laborious  researches  and  matured  reflections. 

About  the  year  1907,  Spurzheim  became  connected  with  His  lectures  have  been  listened  to,  with  an  intensity  of 
Thb  lectures  on  Phrenology  now  beinw  delivered  at  the  |  Gall,  in  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  by  interest  and  pleasure  seldom  excited  by  a  subject  so 
Clinton  Hall,  by  Mr.  George  Combe^of  Edinburgh,  induce  his  acute  reasoning  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  abstruse  and  although  we  did  not  find  in  him  that  exuberant 
us  to  make  some  remarks  on  a  system  of  Philosophy,  which,  anatomy  of  this  organ,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  ani-  flow  of  language,  which  marks  the  finished  orator,  yet 
from  its  lucid  explanation  of  tlie  various  mental  manifesta-  inals,  added  many  new  facts,  and  gave  new  attractions  to  the  jjis  reasonings  are  so  connected  and  logical  as  frequently 
tions  and  phenomena,  merits  the  attention  of  the  lawgiver,  j  discoveries  of  his  colleague.  These  two  great  spirits  have  carry  conviction  even  to  the  most  prs’udiced. 

the  sage,  and  the  philanthropist.  Since  the  demise  of  the  departed,  and  now  rest  from  their  labours  in  the  hallowed  bad  intended  to  follow  him  as  far  as  he  has  pro- 

celebrated  Spurzheim,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  la-  precincts  of  the  grave,  and  Combe  at  present  stands  most  ceeded,  but  so  much  space  has  been  occupied  by  de- 
bours  was  prematurely  hurried  to  the  tomb,  no  master  spi-  prominent,  as  a  defender  and  teacher  of  the  Science  of  ijneating  the  most  important  principles  of  the  doctrines  of 
lit  has  been  among  us  to  expound  with  eloquence  and  pro-  Mind  and  Morals,  founded  upon  the  organization  of  Man  (jj^u  Spurzheim,  as  adopted  and  carried  out  by  Combe, 
fundity  of  erudition  the  principles,  conclusions,  and  utility  The  doctrines  of  Gall,  as  expressed  in  his  large  work,  j^at  we  must  defer  further  comments  till  next  week  ' 
of  the  science  of  mind  and  morals  founded  on  the  struc-  “  Sur  les  fonctions  du  Cerveau  et  sur  celles  de  chacune  •  PygRHo 

ture  and  developement  of  the  human  brain,  and  on  the  sim-  de  ses  parties,”  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 1st.  That 

pie,  but  beautiful  precision  of  observation  and  induction.  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  innate.  2d.  That  .re.  i  a  ^ 

If  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  various  writers  on  the  their  exercise  or  manifestation  is  dependent  upon  organi-  Discouragemcn  of  Science  by  e  Aus  nan  Government. 
subject  of  mind  from  Thales  of  Miletus  down  to  the  time  zation.  3d.  That  the  Brain  is  the  organ  of  all  the  appe-  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Vienna  is  the  only  Euro- 
of  Hobbes,  and  from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  and  even  to  some  tiles,  feelings,  and  faculties,  and  4th.  That  the  brain  is  pean  capital  in  which  there  is^  no  academy  or  association 
of  the  modern  authors  of  the  present  day  on  the  continent  composed  of  as  many  particular  organs  as  there  are  appe-  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  organized  under  the 
of  Europe,  we  shall  find,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  lites,  feelings,  and  faculties,  differing  essentially  from  sanction  and  the  encouragement  of  the  state.  Under 
have  followed  in  the  path  pioneered  by  Gall,  that  meta-  !  each  other.  Marie  Therese  (in  1773)  the  foundation  of  an  Austrian 

physicians,  however  ingenious  may  have  lieen  their  hy-  I  Premising  that  the  encephalon  is  the  seat  of  the  intel-  Academy  of  Science  seemed  quite  certain  ;  but,  unfortu- 
potheses,  and  however  creditable  their  powers  of  reason-  i  Icct,  which  had  been  admitted  and  taught  by  Servelns,  nately,  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  National  Almanac 
ing,  concatenating,  and  of  building  up  their  various  argu- ^ /’fter  Montagnana  in  1491,  and  by  Willis  in  l.Wl,  the  formed  a  large  item  in  the  estimate  of  the  contemplated 
ments  upon  the  premises  from  which  they  started,  have  j  principal  feature  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  brain  is  not  funds,  and  when  all  the  arrangements  were  complete,  a 

been  endeavouring  to  grasp  more  at  the  phantasms  of  a  single  organ,  but  is  composed  of  as  many  nervous  |  petition  of  the  almanac-mongers  to  the  Empress,  setting 

their  own  vivid  imaginations,  than  to  grapjile  with  and  !  systems  as  there  are  primary  and  original  faculties  of  i  forth  the  injury  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the 
fathom  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature  herself.  !  the  mind,  .\ccording  to  Gall,  the  brain  is  a  group  of  institution  of  the  .\cademy,  was  suflicient  to  upset  the  phi- 

In  considering  some  of  the  notions  of  the  older  meta-  j  several  organs,  each  of  which  is  concerned  in  the  produc-  losophical  fabric.  Nothing  further  was  dreamt  of  the  spe- 
physicians,  particularly  regarding  the  mental  powers  of  ,  tion  of  a  sjiecial  mental  act ;  and  according  as  the  brain  i  cial  cultiv.ation  of  science  in  .\ustria  until  last  year,  when 

perception,  we  cannot  refrain  from  being  astonished  at  the  of  an  animal  contains  a  greater  or  less  number  of  these  twelve  men,  well  known  for  their  learning  and  abilities, 

intangibility  of  many  of  their  theories,  nor  can  we  under-  i  organs,  and  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  developement,  presented,  by  the  hands  of  the  .\rchduke  I^ewis,  a  petition 
stand  how  men,  sensible  and  acute  upon  other  subjects,  1  the  animal  has  in  its  mental  sphere  a  greater  or  less  num-  for  the  establishiuent  of  an  .\cademy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna, 
could  be  so  far  carried  away  as  to  promulgate  with  scho-  I  her,  or  more  or  less  active  faculties.  No  notice  has,  we  believe,  lieen  taken  of  this  petition,  and 

lastic  pedantry,  opinions,  which,  if  put  to  the  test  even  of  “  In  like  manner,  as  there  are  as  many  sensorial  ner-  we  presume  that  Prince  .Mettemich  does  not  deem  it  be- 
ordinary  analysis,  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  as  un-  vous  systems  and  organs  of  sense  as  there  are  external  coming,  in  a  fond  and  paternal  government,  to  give  its 
intelligible  verbiage.  senses  ;  there  are  as  many  central  nervous  systems  as  subjects  the  pains  of  thinking. — London  Examiner. 
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Home  as  Found. — Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Cooper'a  errors 
— and  we  do  not  profess  to  understand  their  exact  com¬ 
plexion — he  is  a  man  of  by  far  too  much  importance  to  be 
passed  by  without  some  sort  of  comment :  we  may  con¬ 
demn  the  paucity  of  thought  exhibited  in  bis  late  produc¬ 
tions  :  we  may  lament  the  misapplication  of  splendid  abi¬ 
lities  :  we  may  despise  the  egotism,  which  could  betray 
him  into  such  lamentable  aberrations  of  conduct :  but  we 
cannot  forget,  that  among  the  pioneers  of  American  litera-  I 
tore  he  has  stood  foremost ;  and  that  the  balmy  ascend¬ 
ency  which  the  earlier  creations  of  his  cultivated  intellect 
exercise  over  the  human  heart,  was  one  felt  hourly  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  globe — in  the  chambers  of  sickness  and 
of  sorrow  ;  in  the  cells  of  poverty  and  desolation,  from  the 
inhabitant  of  the  palace  to  the  possessor  of  the  humblest 
cot.  We  were  sorry,  therefore,  to  find  Mr.  Cooper  so 
rudely  handled  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  who,  mis¬ 
taking  the  gentle  office  of  the  critic  fur  that  of  the  butcher, 
has  hewed  and  hacked  at  his  victim  with  all  the  zeal  and 
gusto  of  the  slaughter-house.  Should  the  talented  author 
of  the  “  Spy”  ever  be  pleased  to  retrace  his  step  to  that 
path  which  bountiful  nature  has  marked  out  for  him,  we 
shall  be  the  first  to  bail  his  return,  and  certainly  not  the 
last  to  do  homage  to  the  majesty  of  his  genius  :  at  present 
we  will  only  add,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  read  ”  Home 
as  Found,”  and  that  neither  our  temper  nor  our  digestion 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  perusal. 

TUe  Middy,  or  Scenes  from  the  Lift  of  Edicard  Laseelles, 

2  vols.,  Carey  dc  Hart,  Philadelphia. — This  is  a  work 
which  may  be'  glanced  over  between  the  removal  of  the 
cloth  and  your  last  glass  ;  always  provided  that  you  do  not 
imbibe  stronger  beverage  than  claret.  The  author  is  in 
earnest  in  all  that  he  says,  and  frankly  confesses,  that 
”  writing  is  neither  his  forte  nor  his  and  as  long 

as  there  is  a  salmon  to  hook  or  a  head  of  game  to  kill, 
small  indeed  are  the  attractions  which  pen  and  paper  have 
for  him.”  Of  what  use  therefore  quarrel  with  a  man  who 
may  never  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  rush  into  print  again ! 

The  City  of  the  Czar,  2  vols.,  I,ea  Sc  Blanchard,  Phila¬ 
delphia. — These  two  volumes  will  be  of  great  service  to 
those,  who  find  it  impossible  to  read  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  spy-glass  ;  the  type  is  nearly  as  attractive  as  the 
mutter,  and  each  particular  subject  under  treatment,  is 
dwelt  upon  with  an  amiable  prolixity  truly  edifying. 

Stanley,  or  the  ReeoUeetions  of  a  man  of  the  world,  2  vols. 
l.ea  St  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. — This  is  decidedly  the 
liest  bimk  of  the  season,  and  had  it  reached  us  a  little 
sooner  we  should  unquestionably  have  given  it  a  place,  , 
where  it  deserves  to  be — at  the  head  of  our  reviewing  Co-  i 
luinns  :  it  is  written  by  an  intelligent  .American,  who  has  I 
at  his  command  all  the  requisite  qualities  to  constitute  a 
{lopular  author :  the  work  has  already  been  widely  circu-  | 
laled,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  in  demand,  as  long 
as  a  taste  for  chastity  of  diction,  purity  of  style,  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  invention  prevail  in  the  land. 

Th'  Stranger  in  China,  or  the  Fau-qui's  visit  to  the  Ce-  j 
lestial  Empire,  2  vols..  Lea  Sc  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. —  | 
This  stranger  is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  companion  ; 
and  the  importance  of  our  commercial  relations  with  China 
is  a  sure  guaranty  that  every  thing  he  says  will  be  listened 
to  with  attention  and  noted  down  with  care. 

Among  other  novelties  in  literature,  which  the  imper¬ 
fect  organization  of  our  columns  prevents  us  from  notic-  | 
ing  at  length  this  week,  we  have  a  ”  Romance  of  Vien¬ 
na,"  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  full  of  graphic  delineations  of  cha¬ 
racter.  ”  The  Heir  of  Selt,.ood,"  by  the  author  of  Mothers 
and  Daughters,  which  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine. 
Bogota,  by  Mr.  Davies,  still  in  the  press  ;  and  Hellen  Glen- 
rilie,  by  a  lady  of  rank  ;  who,  among  other  quaint  obser¬ 
vations,  gravely  tells  us  that  “the  inhabitants  of  London 
are  not  a  play-going  population — many  are  too  busy — 
more  arc  too  idle — some  cannot  bear  to  eat  their  dinner 
early — others  detest  being  kept  from  their  bed  so  late — 
the  grave  will  not  countenance  anything  pronounced  so 
wicked — the  gay  will  not  sacrifice  their  hours  to  anything 
that  lasts  so  long — the  rich  can  afl'urd  more  costly  amuse¬ 
ments — the  poor  cannot  atford  to  amuse  themselves  at  all 
— and  each  and  all  want  something  new." 

GLEANINGS,  S.AYINGS,  AND  BREVITIES. 
There  are  two  dutiiiiiuiit  desires  in  the  minds 
of  most  human  beings  ;  the  one  is  the  desire  of 
greatness,  the  other  of  wealth  ;  from  which,  if 
we  could  free  ourselves,  and  remain  content 
with  being  as  we  are,  without  seeking  anything 
else,  we  should  be  free  from  many  fatigues, 
evils,  and  anxieties,  which  now  distress  us. 


It  is  one  of  the  firstobligations  of  civil  society, 
that  each  of  its  members  respects  the  decision 
of  the  community  at  large,  and  if  this  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  hold  good  in  things  of  mere  outward  con¬ 
cerns,  it  surely  ought  to  apply  to  the  opinions 
which  men  consider  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  to  their  future  as  well  as  present  happiness, 
and  which  they  continue  to  cherish,  while  their 
ideas  on  every  other  subject,  perhaps,  were  va¬ 
rying. 

Ridicule  and  sarcasm  are  only  lawful  when  ' 
levied  against  voluntary  error,  and  when  the  I 
wound  they  inflict  may  serve  the  double  pur- ; 
pose  of  punishing  and  correcting  folly. 

He  who  seeks  to  be  like  the  few  will  be  hated  I 
by  the  many.  I 

Calumny  is  like  the  wasp  that  teazes,  and  | 
against  which  you  must  not  attempt  to  de- 1 
fend  yourself,  unless  you  are  certain  to  destroy  | 
it,  otherwise  it  returns  to  the  charge  more  fu-  j 
rious  than  ever.  | 

Life  is  a  strange  gift,  and  its  privileges  are  | 
most  mysterious ;  no  wonder  when  it  is  first  i 
granted  to  us,  that  our  gratitude,  our  admira-  j 
tion,  our  delight  should  prevent  us  from  reflect¬ 
ing  on  our  own  nothingness,  or  from  thinking 
it  will  ever  be  recalled.  Like  a  rustic  at  a  fair, 
we  are  full  of  amazement  and  rapture,  and  have 
no  thought  of  going  home,  or  that  it  will  soon 
be  night. 

Proverbs  arc  the  fruit  of  the  experience  of 
every  nation — the  good  sense  of  every  age  re¬ 
duced  lo  recipe. 

Wealth,  when  it  multiplies  wants  and  desires, 
only  produces  poverty. 

The  most  instructive  and  entertaining  com¬ 
panions  are  not  the  most  genteel ;  those  so 
called,  par  excellence,  are  apt  to  be  sulky;  or 
having  led  as  conventional  a  life  as  yourself, 
have  us  little  free,  fresh,  racy  character ;  you 
'  talk  over  the  metropolitan  world,  but  you  learn 
I  nothing  peculiar  of  the  country  you  are  passing 
througl^ 

{  There  are  times  in  the  world  when  history 
I  ceases  to  be  a  guide.  The  passions  of  men  are 
1  always  the  same,  but  the  influence  over  them 
j  may  be  diflerent.  A  people  may  advance  in 
j  knowledge,  and  the  sophist  refers  you  for  ex- 
I  amples  of  popular  delusion  to  the  time  when 
the  enlightenment  of  a  people  was  unknown. 

A  man  of  genius,  of  all  others,  can  hope  for 
happiness  only  when  united  to  a  woman  of 
sense  ;  what  can  be  expected  from  narrowness 
of  understanding,  prejudice  of  views,  and  sul¬ 
lenness  of  temper,  but  conflicts,  alienation,  and 
misery  ? 

No  one  is  happy  with  the  object  of  his  at¬ 
tachment,  until  he  has  passed  many  days,  and 
above  all,  many  days  of  misfortune,  with  her. 
The  married  pair  must  know  each  other  to  the 
bottom  of  their  souls.  The  mysterious  veil 
which  covered  the  two  spouses  in  the  primitive 
church,  must  be  raised  in  its  inmost  folds,  how 
closely  soever  it  may  be  drawn  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Dissipation  has  need  of  wit,  talent,  and  gay- 
ety,  to  prevent  reflection,  and  make  the  eternal 
round  of  frivolous  amusements  pass. 

Venal  souls,  fanatical  heads,  ambitious  men, 
all  the  instruments  of  tyranny,  are  of  every  age 
and  every  country ;  they  resemble  wheels  in 
proper  order,  which,  to  be  set  in  motion,  want 
nothing  but  the  grand  spring.  i 


Crimes  proceed  from  the  passions,  but  minor 
vices  spring  from  egotism  and  self-conceit. 

If  yon  wish  to  please  in  this  world,  you  should 
muster  resolution  suflUcient  to  allow  yourself  to 
be  taught  many  things  which  you  know,  bjr 
persons  who  know  nothing  about  there. 

What  is  Love? — if  we  reason,  we  would  be 
understood  ;  if  we  imagine,  we  would  that  the 
airy  children  of  our  brain  were  burn  anew 
within  another’s ;  if  we  feel,  we  would  that 
another’s  nerves  should  vibrate  to  our  own, 
that  the  beams  of  her  eyes  should  kindle  at 
once,  and  mix,  and  melt  into  our  own — that 
lips  of  motionless  ice  should  not  reply  to  lips 
quivering  and  burning  with  the  heart’s  best 
food — this  is  Love ; — this  is  the  bond  and  the 
sanction  which  connects  not  only  the  two  souls, 
but  every  thing  that  exists. 

The  heart  becomes  in  time  familiar  with  past 
sion,  as  the  body,  it  is  said,  may  do  with  pain, 
and  as  the  suflerer  who  at  the  first  feeling  of 
anguish  expresses  himself  in  loud  cries,  but 
afterward  only  in  the  low  murmur  of  complaint, 
so  passion  of  any  kind  uses  a  calmer  language 
when  of  many  years’  continuance,  and  one 
might  properly  suspect  its  sincerity,  if  after 
being  long  experienced  it  spoke  in  the  same 
tune  as  at  first. 

Anger,  says  Aristotle,  desires  that  its  re¬ 
venge  should  be  open  :  hate  regards  neither 
light  nor  darkness,  the  Englishman’s  Hamlet 
meditating  the  murder  of  his  uncle  does  not 
contemplate  the  victim’s  knowing  the  hand  by 
w'hich  he  fell.  Anger,  says  the  philosopher, 
may  be  moved  with  pity.  Hate  never  ! 

Which  is  the  better,  the  married  or  the  single 
state  ?  whichever  resolution  you  come  to,  re¬ 
pentance  will  follow. 

That  which  is  made  by  the  pen  of  ridicule, 
to  appear  diminutive,  igqohle,  in  bad  taste,  with¬ 
out  either  charms  or  tenderness,  may  be  made 
to  appear  grand,  noble,  simple,  impressive,  and 
divine  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  religious  fcel- 
ings. 

It  is  always  an  advantage  to  know  what 
foreigners  think  of  us,  for  it  is  only  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  opinions  of  others  that  we  cor¬ 
rect  our  prejudices,  and  a  prejudice  destroyed 
is  as  good  as  a  discovery. 

The  Eternal  has  placed  our  birth  and  our 
death,  under  the  form  of  two  veiled  phantoms, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  our  career ;  the  one 
pr.iduces  the  inconceivable  gift  of  life,  which 
the  other  is  ever  ready  to  devour. 

The  writers  whom  party  has  elevated — the 
genius  which  vice  has  reduced,  are  destined  to 
decline  with  the  interests  to  which  they  were 
devoted,  or  the  passions  by  which  they  were 
misled.  The  rise  of  new  political  struggles 
will  consign  to  oblivion  the  vast  talent  which 
was  engulfed  in  its  contention,  the  accession  of 
a  more  virtuous  age,  bury  in  the  dust  the  fancy 
which  has  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  corruption  ; 
while  those  illustrious  men  whose  writings 
have  struck  root  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
human  heart,  and  been  matured  by  the  streams 
of  imperishable  feeling,  will  for  ever  continue 
to  elevate  and  bless  a  grateful  world. 

The  historian  who  wilfully  or  carelessly 
traduces  a  great  man,  is  a  robber  of  the  worst 
description  ;  he  robs  the  dead  of  their  only  pro¬ 
perty — fair  fame;  and  he  robs  the  living  of  their 
best  legacy  from  the  part — a  great  example. 
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ADVKRTISSMENTS*  OPEN,  A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OP  PAINT-  sketch  of  the  road  oT«r  which  we  propose  to  tnTel,  mhI  the 

XT  INQS,  at  the  Acadsmr  ofPine  Arts,  in  BarclaV'Street,  vis.  ,  ...  ■  .  i  . 

-  Ths  D?8TSTeTioi.  OP  Jesosalbm/ A.  D.  70.-A  splendid  P'»«  >■  mtention  to  adopt. 

CRCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. —  painting,  by  Whichelo,  >4  feet  wide  and  1 6  hijtb,  represeniiimlie  In  seeking  to  build  the  fortunes  of  the  *' Expositor  **  on 

by  John  Inman,  Esq.  ,  .  Dauphin  Charles,  (afterwerd  Charles  the  Wise,)  saved  by  Marcel,  *nd  subtle  ramifications  into  which  the  word  itse/afncs*  IS 


Mercantile  library  association.— 

Lcctubes  1838-9. 

Introductory  by  Francis  L.  Hawkes,  D.  D. 

One  Lecture — “  The  character  and  influence  of  Commerce,” 
by  John  Inman,  Esq. 


.w.. .  1  Uauptiin  t.-harlcs,  lalterward  Charles  the  W ise,)  savea  Dy  Marcel, 

One  Lertur^  Commen^as  cran^ted  with  the  progress  ij,*  p,ove«  of  Paris,  fioni  the  fury  of  the  revolted  Parisians,  apt  to  branch  out :  and  as  it  is  our  anxious  desire  to  com- 
of  civilisation,  by  Danl.  D.  Barnard.  while  one  of  hh  Ministurs,  the  Marshal  of  Champagne,  is  slam  at  .  .  ...  .  ,  .  .  ,  , 

Four  Lectures  on  the  following  topics:  his  feet  “““‘y  »'“«»  amusement,  humour  with  gravity,  and 

1st  “General  views  of  the  Physiul  Constitution  of  Man,  Doi»  Joan.  Haidb,  and  Lambbo.— A  magnificent  painting  ,olid  information  with  enterUining  fiction,  so  as  to  render 
and  iU  relation  to  the  Mind.”  by  tJie  ,calebraled  Dubnfe  (the  painur  of  Adam  and  Eve)  14  1-2  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .u  _•  j  .u 

Me  ••  Applicalion  of  the  knowledge  of  thi*  Constitution  fr«t  wide,  and  12  1*2  high,  representing  a  ihrilhng  acenc  (rum  the  Journal  not  less  welcome  to  the  artisan  and  the  me- 


**  Application  oi  ine  Knowledge  ot  tnis  oonsiiiuuon 
to  Physical  Education  ” 

3d.  “General  view  of  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Man.” 

4th.  Application  of  the  Knowledge  of  this  Constitution  to 
Mental  Education  and  Practical  Conduct.”  By  Geo. 
Corobe,  of  Eldinburgk 

One  Lecture — “  The  principles  of  commercijil  integrity,  and 
the  relation  aubsisting  between  debtor  and  creditor.” 
By  Judge  Hopkinsoii,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  Lecture — “  Common  Sense,”  by  the  same. 

One  Lecture — “  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  by  Wm.  W.  Sim- 
mona,  E^. 

One  Lecture — “  The  life  and  character  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
with  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Egypt,”  by  John  I.  Stepbens,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  Mirabeau  ”  by  John  O.  Sar^nt,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — "The  Sea,”  by  John  Neal,  Esq.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Two  Lectures  on  Sound  : 

let.  “  On  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sound.” 


Poem  of  Lord  Byron. 

CiacAssiAN  Slavs. 

St.  John  in  thc  Dksebt. 

The  Pbincess  or  Capua. 

The  three  last,  also  by  Dubufe,  are  highly  finished  Paintings,  of 
the  first  order,  and  of  unrivalled  cacelleBee. 


chanic,  than  to  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  leisure ;  we 
have  accordingly  made  arrangements  with  several  Europe¬ 
an  correspondents,  for  obtaining  early  critical  notices  of 
all  that  is  paaaing  in  the  vast  empire  of  intellectual  creation. 


..  ^  '9'*!  in  merit  Md  value  to  the  present,  has  rarely,  together  with  a  free  aprinkling  of  that  species  of  extra 

creditor.  if  ever,  been  seen  in  one  exhibition  in  this  city :  they  completely  ,  ,  ,  . 

fill  the  large  roam,  which  will  be  brilliantly  lighted  witli  gas  in  the  knowledge,  which  relates  to  the  movements,  actions,  and 


till  the  large  roam,  which  will  be  bnlliantly  lighted  wiUi  gas  in  tl 

evMing,  when  i^y  sp^  to  the  a^e  advantage  aa  in  tie  day.  .necdotea  of  those  privileged  beings,  who.  from  their 
Hours  ofLimuition  from  10  in  the  moriiiDg  until  lOat  oight.  ...  re  e  « 

Admittance  60  ceiiu.  Season  Tickets  fur  une  month  tl.  *tation  in  life,  or  the  influence  they  are  supposed  to  exer- 

ANORAMA  of  JERUSALEM— panorama  OF  NI-  o"  »«:>eiyi  have  ever  been  considered  a  legitimate 
AGAR  A.  Now  open  for  exhibition  at  the  new  Rotunda,  aim  for  the  miaailes  of  the  critic,  the  encomiast,  or  the 

Mercer  StrW^^  censor  Thi.  in  lul.lilinn  tn  n..r  «,e.Wlv  h.rve.t  of 


PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM— PANORAMA  OF  NI- 
AGAR  A.  Now  open  for  exhibition  at  the  new  Rotunda, 


One  L«cture-^“  Mirabeau  ”  by  John  O.  Sargent,  Esq.  THE  PANORAMA  OF  JERUS^En/^ is  a  splendid  paint-  aflJRion  to  our  weekly  harvest  of  local 

One  Lecture — "Thc  Sea,”  by  John  Neal,  Esq.  of  Port-  ing,  of  the  largest  class,  covering  a  surface  of  ten  thousand  square  gossip,  and  our  own  translations  from  the  German,  Span- 

T-o  liSL-.  .n  s™»i :  '“f  “'>•  ““  ■>"«>"*'  "•">  P-P"'.' 

Ist  “  On  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sound.”  besutiful  picture,  and  a  faithful  repreaeniation  of  this  celebrated  at  home,  and  occasional  selections  from  the  latest  British 

2d.  "Ont^  sensations  and  instrumenU  of  sound,”  by  k.  iii.»ii„  ......in.  k.  and’French  periodicals  and  other  works,  will,  we  confident- 

r> _ c _ IrtMsrxK  HjTTirv  ftf  Prinrtf^rkn  ^  Panorainai  ar®  brilliaDtly  illuminatea  cveniD|r,  oy  *  ^  ’ 

tl  1  .’  upward!  of  200  gas  lights,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Panorama  |y  anticipate,  render  the  "  Expositor,"  in  due  course  of 

Fourl^urMonMa^tum  :  of  JerusaUm  will  be  given  at  half  past  ^'dock.  tL.  ih- »  •  .1  l  .  .1  •  l  r  •. 

"OnOniiMry  Magnetism.”  Open  from  9  in  the  morning  ill  10  at  night  Admittance  25  variegated  and  moat  versatile  journal  of  lU 

2d.  “  On  Tcm*8tnal  Mmgnetiem.  cent*  lo  each  Panorama.  kind,  ever  before  published  in  this  city. 

3d.  "  On  Electro  Magneliani.”  Books  of  description  may  be  obtained  at  the  door  at  12  1-2  rents,  rp,  i-,  _  i  •  -n  .u  .  . 

4th  « On  Magneto  Electricity.”  By  the  same.  each.  The  literary  exclusive  will  thus  acquire  a  more  consUnt 

Two  Lectures— liy  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler:  Omnibuses  constantly  pass  and  repasa  the  Panorama  during  the  habit  of  associating  in  thought,  with  the  wisest,  the  witti- 

lit."  The  formation  of  the  ConstUutionrf  the  U.SUtes,  d.y  snd  evening. _  philosophical  characters  that  adorn 

and  the  sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.  |  —-■■■■  —  ■■  -  • 

3d.  "  The  ends  designed  to  be  accoroplislicd  by  thc  Con  i  PROPOSALS  humanity  the  aspiring  artist  will  become  more  familiar 


4th  "  On  Magneto  Electricity.”  By  the  same.  each. 

Two  Lectures— iy  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler:  Omnibuses  coi 

lit.  "  The  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  day  and  evening. 

and  the  sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.”  |  — . 

3d.  "  The  ends  designed  to  be  accompiislicd  by  thc  Con 

stitution  ”  FOR  PUBLIf 

One  Lecture — ‘'‘The  qualifications  of  the  Republican  Mcr-  OF  FOREIC 

chant,”  by  John  Duer,  Esq.  ttIT  S 

One  Lecture — “  The  circuit  of  the  waters,”  by  Rev.  George  TO  BE  CAl 

Putnam,  of  Roxbury. 

One  Lecture — “  Leisure,  its  uses  and  abuses,”  by  Rev.  Geo. 

W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelpliia. 

One  Lecture — “  The  Commercial  Rights  of  Neutral  Na-  In  attemntin 
tions,”  by  Wm.  Kent,  Esq.  I  ,,  i 

The  Introductory  to  the  Course  will  be  delivered  on  Tucsi-  1 
day  evening,  17lh  inst.  been  without  i 

TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE.  I  undertal 


FOR  PUBLISHING  A  NEW  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  with  the  productions  of  his  contemporaries  abroad:  the 
OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE,  ,  ,  •  ...  .  •  .  ,  u  .u  . 

LITERATURE.  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS,  science,  by  being  made  acquainted  with  the  moat 

TO  BE  CALLED  imnortant  transactions  of  the  nrincinal  institutions  in 


TO  BE  CALLED  important  transactions  of  the  principal  institutions  in 

THE  EXPOSITOR.  Europe,  will  enlarge  the  theatre  of  his  intellectual  plea- 

PROSPECTUS.  sures,  by  fresh  incentives  to  inquisitive  exertion  ; — whilst 

In  attemnting  to  find  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  those  of  a  less  contemplative  cast  of  mind,  who  are  better 
the  crowded  walks  of  periodical  literature,  we  have  not  pleased  with  merely  skimming  the  surface  of  observation, 
been  without  serious  misgivings,  as  to  the  probable  issue  than  in  exploring  the  depths  of  wisdom  operating  beneath, 
of  an  undertaking  in  which  so  many  have  found  the  frus-  will  find  in  our  varied  columns  every  requisite  lo  gratify 


Ladies’  Tickets  8*2— Members  thc  same.  To  be  had  at  i  ‘ration  of  their  brightest  hopes,  and  which  is  generally  curiosity,  to  divert  thc  mind,  and  to  purchase  temporary 

tlie  Library.  1  understood  to  be  so  fraught  with  disheartening  difficulties,  relaxation  from  graver  and  more  laborious  pursuits. 

Tickets  not  transferable,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  shown  success,  if  attainable  at  all,  is  more  frequentlv  the  One  section  of  our  journal  will  be  entirely  set  apart  for 

at  the  Lecture  Room.  By  order,  ......  j 

NICHOLAS  WILLIAMSON  Sec  result  of  felicitous  concurrences,  than  of  labour,  industry,  the  discussion  of  Canadian  topics  :  and  as  we  have  placed 

’  or  merit.  ourselves  in  correspondence  with  intelligent  and  influential 

~~~  ~  On  taking  a  review  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  newspapers  persons,  both  on  the  frontiers  and  at  the  head  quarters  of 

TTOLYDAY  PRESENTS— No.  XL— S.  COLM.^N,  published  in  this  city,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  British  government,  who  are  pledged  to  send  us  early 
a  new  im^i^ntwork,^lled”‘‘ FlR^lDEf^DUCA-  some  of  them  are  deservedly  held,  we  were  at  first  induced  intimation  of  all  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  that  distracted 
TIONj"  by  the  author  of  Parley’s  Tales.  The  work  is  to  pause :  and  had  we  lived  in  an  age  of  intellectual  and  country ;  we  shall  use  every  exertion  in  our  power  to 

simjilc  in  iu  style,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  understand-  ^,(,^^1  alaverv', — when  the  dicta  of  the  few  riveted  its  chronicle  passing  events  with  uncompromising  fidelity, 
ingofall.  It  18  written  with  great  care,  and  meets  with  the  .,  i..-.  -  a 

highest  commendation.  “  The  volume  contains  large  and  chains  on  the  understanding  and  the  thoughts  of  the  many,  without  any  regard  as  to  which  party  may  gam  the  as- 

lilMrnl  views.  Thc  style  is  clear  and  forcilile — oiten  elegant  we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  contemplate  the  arduous  cendency,  or  whose  interest  we  may  affect. 

suspicious  diffi-  We  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  our  critical  de- 
ral  instruction  are  treated  decidedly  well,  and  it  is  without  dcnce  and  trembling ;  but  living  as  we  do,  at  an  epoch  partment  will  always  be  conducted,  throughout  all  its 
question  one  of  the  best  practical  and  intere.sting  books  that  when  men  are  aa  eager  for  an  interchange  of  knowledge,  branches  and  bearings,  in  that  calm  spirit  of  dignified 
taodc  on  the  all  important  subject  of  [lopu  j},py  j,.e  manufactories;  we  eie  independence,  which,  adhering  on  all  occasions  to  the 

Commendations  of  the  work,  of  the  highest  character,  rather  disposed  to  look  upon  the  spectacle,  presented  by  simple  representations  of  truth  and  scorning  alike  the 

have  appeared  in  the  New-York  pnpem  and  marlines,  ^  ^  multitude  of  labourers  striving  affer  thc  same  of  flatterer  and  of  oppressor,  is  the  best  guardian  of 

Boston  papers  and  journals,  Phiiadeliihia  papers  and  maga-  ®  r  .- 

xines;  also  from  acveral  of  our  most  disinterested  and  disiin-  object,  as  an  earnest  of  existing  wants  yearning  to  be  privileges  of  genius,  and  the  surest  safeguard  against 

guished  members  of  society.  supplied,  than  as  indicating  a  superabundance  of  the  arti-  usurpation  of  inferior  minds. 

From  the  Nev-  York  Obterver.  cle  in  request.  Persons  wishing  to  advertise  in  our  columns,  will  be 

"This  work  wc  received  from  Colman,  111  Nassau  street.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  strengthened  more-  pleased  to  call  at  thc  publication  office.  No.  114  Nassau 


guished  members  of  society. 

From  the  Acte-  York  Obterver. 

" This  work  wc  received  from  Colman,  111  Nassau  street 


Persons  wishing  to  advertise  in  our  columns,  will  be 
pleased  to  call  at  thc  publication  office.  No.  114  Nassau 


It  mainly  teaches,  in  a  most  beautiful  style  and  with  (lorti-  Qygj  j,y  conviction,  that  in  a  community,  where  a  taste  street,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next, 
nentand  interesting  illustrations,  those  truths  concerning  the  ,  .  .  l  -u  _  i  .  n 

lormaUon  of  character  hy  domestic  influences,  which  have  ‘"r  reading  and  reflecting  is  becoming  every  day  more  Country  subscribers  may  rely  upon  being  punctually 

been  well  established  by  the  common  sense  and  ex|icrience  prevalent,  and  rapidly  supplanting  all  relish  for  debasing  served  with  their  papers,  by  transmitting  their  subscrip- 

of  mankind^  Whoever  would  h^ave  thow  truths  gently  and  indulgences,  any  effort  made  to  multiply  the  means  of  lions  in  bankable;  money,  either  by  post,  or  through  the 
yet  powerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  licart,  should  .  .  ^  ^ .  k  i,  ii  i  f  k..  .1 

procure  thc  work.  If  there  is  any  theoretic  error  in  this  rational  enjoyment,  and  make  men  acquainted  with  the  “gent  who  shall  hcrealter  be  appointed. 

treatise,  it  consisU  in  overrating  thc  power  of  parenU;  in  progressive  developement  of  the  universal  mind,  will  ulli-  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION— Four  Dollars  per 
ascribing  too  much  to  the  influence  of  teachers  and  circum-  .  ,  , 

stances,  and  not  enough  to  original  differences  of  character,  mately  command  a  corresponding  share  of  attention  and  >  P  J 

Yet,  on  this  point,  the  true  doctrine  is  distinctly  recognised.”  encouragement,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  give  a  brief  LOUIS  FITZGERALD  TASISTRO. 


